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ANotes. 
PLOT OF “ HAMLET.” 
Vill you admit into your pages 


a few lines on 


vexed question respecting the plot of Hamlet ? | 


» Shakspeare’s own explanation of the play is 
‘given at its close in the words — 
“ So shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts ; 
Of accidental judgme nts, casual slaughters ; 
Of deaths put on by cunning, and fore’d caus 
And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 
® Fali’n on the inventors’ heads.” 
| The epithets “bloody and unnatural” would 
fer to the King’s death ; but not more to it than 
the other similar acts of the play. The next 
peertence would not allude to it at all. While 
ing the two last lines, Horatio is pointing to 
English ambassadors, who have just arrived 
h the intelligence of the deaths of Rosencrantz 
d Guildenstern. The King’s death was not 
put on by cunning.’ Consequently, if it is spe- 
ly alluded to here (as it surely must be), it is 
ribed as having been put on by “ fore'd 
Cause.” 
‘ “Fore'd cause” is a Shakspearian pun for 
first cause.” “Forced” and “ put on” mean 
“very much the same ; the line being, “ Of deaths 
on others by cunning and by forced cause.’ 
Put on’ ” may, however, also mean “ put on — 
— by the cunning persons themselves,” 


Dr. Charles Lloyd — General Mercer — Mus- | 
Roll of 1641 — Passage in “ Don Quixote ”— The Pre- | 
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viz. by the King, Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, and 
Polonius: “Cunning ” being a Personification.) 
What, then, was the “forc’d cause”? It was 
the meaning forced by Hamlet on certain words 
uttered by the Ghost, which “ forced” (mistaken) 
Kine was the “cause” of his killing the 
ing. 
The Ghost had said — 


“ Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damn’d incest. 
But howsoever thou pursu’st this act, 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught.” 


Here he speaks of but one act to be pursued, 
viz. the act of incest; or, perhaps, rather the 
contemplated act of putting an end to it by bring- 
ing about a separation between the King and 
Queen. And in pursuing: this act, Hamlet was 
not to “taint his mind;” was to do nothing 
wrong. He was not to be guilty of treason. 
The separation between the King and Queen, in- 
volving, as it would, the cessation of a “‘ damnéd" 
act, would be an act of kindness to both. And 
this alone Hamlet was to aim at. The meaning 
of the passage is quite plain, if “ neither” be 
substituted for “nor” in the last clause: — 
* Neither let thy soul contrive against thy mother 
aught” :— words, which imply that it had been 
already said that he was not to contrive any- 
thing against his uncle. (The causing the sepa- 
ration would be doing something “ for” him— 
something to his advantage). “Nor let thy soul 
contrive,” means, “do not even think of such a 
thing.” 

Hamlet, however, supposes that it all means 
that he is to kill the King, though under circum- 
stances that will leave his own mind untainted. 
Hence he is always endeavouring to find such an 
occasion, or to bring it about by working himself 
into a state of passion, that shall deprive him, for 
the moment, of the power of reflection, and so 
enable him subsequently to feel as if he were not 
responsible for what he had done. The desired 
occasion he hoped to have found when stabbing 
at the unknown person behind the arras. This 
latter point—of Hamlet seeking for a moment of 
unconsciousness—has, I believe, been brought out 
by Mr. Strachey. 

When Shakspeare adds — 

“ And in this upshot purposes mistook, 
Fall’n on the inventor's heads,” 


he means “ and in this upshot éoo.” Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern had (physically as well as men- 
tally) mistaken the dispatch, which, being a new 
one, they are said to have lighted on (in venio). 
Hamlet had “ invented” the meaning put on the 
ghost’s words. “ Upshot” is a pun, anticipating 
the firing in the air of the guns that soon takes 
place). 
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A further proof that the Ghost did not require | 
Hamlet to do anything vindictive is to be found | 
in the fact that he is represented as a spirit in a 


state of spiritual safety. Again, Shakspeare in- 
sists too often on the divine right of kings for 


him to have taught that treason did not “ taint | 


the mind.” Hamlet's purpose and act were 
treasonable, for the monarchy is represented as 


elective, and the King as having lawfully gained | 


the majority of votes. Thisis stated in the line— 
“ Popp’d in between the election and my hopes.” 
The Ghost expressed himself imperfectly through 
haste. He is “ brief,” having “ scented the morn- 
ing air.” But why does he not, on his last ap- 
pearance, correct Hamlet? Because he knows 


nothing of what occurred. He does not appear | 


until twelve o'clock at night. During the day he 
is “in fires.” It is expressly shown in Act III. 
Sc. IV., that the last appearance occurs imme- 
diately before the King and Hamlet “ go to bed.” 
He merely knows that the King and Queen are 
not separated. 
When he says — 
“ T come to whet thy almost blunted purpose,” 


by “ purpose” he means “power of resolving,” 
which I know of old to have been dulled by 





—_—, 


“* And much too little of that good I saw 
Is my report to his great worthiness.” 


The first line is repeated; 1. “ I saw much too 
| little of that good”—of the good that is in him, 
2. My report of the good I saw in him is muck 
too little (when compared) to his great worthi- 
ness. These and numerous other passages would 
justify the repetition of “for a certain term” 
and “ duller shouldst thou be,” in this play. 
H. Avear, 


P.S When the Ghost says, “ O horrible! 0 
horrible! most horrible!” by the first exclamation 
| he refers, perhaps, to his own condition; but by 
the latter, to the Queen's marriage, as he imme 
| diately explains. 

If Hamlet had done nothing more than “ con- 
trive ” the detection of the King by means of the 
lay, “all might have been well,” as the King 
Fimself said. He was brought to some degree of 
repentance. The murder of Polonius ruined all. 

The King was hardened again. 
Shakspeare himself says in this play that mad- 
ness cannot be defined. “For to define true 


| madness, what is it but to be nothing else than 


studious inaction. (In Act I. Se. 5, “ I find thee | 


apt,” had been said in irony, meaning, “ You will 


not long remain so!” “ And duller shouddst thou | 


be” is added, firstly, in the sense of “ you should 
(you ought to) be duller than you are now, when 
= are talking about ‘ sweeping to a revenge.’ ” 

ut next, the words are, in thought, repeated, and 
“than the dull weed,” &c. is annexed to them.) 
He does, however, explain what he wishes by 
saying (pointing the while to the Queen) — 

“ But see, amazement on thy mother sits! 
Oh! step between her fighting soul and her!” 


i.e. between her present soul-stilled self and her | 
merous customers that in one of the few leisure moments 


ordinary state, in which she is at war with her 
better nature; prevent her returning to her 
former self. 
If in — 
“ Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night,” 
the words “for a certain term” have the double 


| 


‘mad?’” Therefore it cannot be decided whether 
Hamlet is in that state or not. All his eccentri- 
cities are feigned, excepting his “ passion” at the 
grave scene. When with Ophelia he probably 
sees the arras move—and, on that account breaks 
off with “Ha! ha! are you honest?” —his 


; unreasonable bebaviour arose from bis not irra- 


tional mistake. 


HEARNE THE ANTIQUARY. 
In a recent book-catalogue of Mr. ‘Thomas Beet, 


_ of Conduit Street, Hanover Square, is the follow- 


| amusement of his numerous customers and patrons. 


meaning of “ for a certain number of nights,” and | 


“for a certain portion only of the night,” the 
difficulty respecting the Ghost’s ignorance of what 


} 
| 


has occurred is removed. In that case, “ for the | 
day ” (pour le jour) would mean “ my day is lighted | 


by the fires.” Double meanings and repetition 


are the very soul of Shakspeare's poetry, and of | 


ancient poetry, but seems quite neglected by the | 
modern ; whence, in part, the great inferiority of | 


the latter. Very many of Shakspeare’s difficult 
passages are perfectly intelligible when inter- 
preted on this principle. Take, for instance, 
Love's Labour's Lost, Act If. Se. 1. :— 


ing note : — 
“Tnomas Beer begs respectfully to inform his nu- 


which he has at his disposal, on turning over some old 


| volumes of the Tatler, he met with the following Anec- 


dote of Hearne the Antiquary, which he has printed st 
the end of the present Catalogue for the edification = 
though perfectly aware of the pleasure that collectors 
always feel on the discovery of a rarity, he does not 
remember, in the course of his researches, to have met 
with such a singular instance of thankfulness being cat- 
ried to such an extreme as in the following curious 
story; and he would be much obliged if any gentleman 
would kindly inform him where a more remarkable in- 
stance is to be found : — 
“<« Hearne THE ANTIQuARY.—Upon this worthy ws 
written the well-known epigram — 
‘ “Gad zooks!” quoth Time to Thomas Hearne, 
“ Whatever I forget, you learn :” 
“ Damn it,” quoth Hearne, in furious fret, 
“ Whate’er I learn, you soon forget.” 
‘It is not likely, however, that Hearne was a sweater. 
His piety was so habitual, that he used to put up prayers 
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for the discovery of old books, The following is a spe- 
men: “ O most gracious and merciful Lord God, won- 
dnful in thy providence, I return all possible thanks to Thee 
ie the care thou hast alwaystaken of me. | continually 
meet with most signal instances of this thy providence, 
and one act yesterday, when I unexpectedly met with 
three old MSS., for which, in a particular manner I return 
my thanks, beseeching thee to continue the same pro- 
tection to me, a poor helpless sinner, and that for Jesus 
Christ his sake.” ’” 

Praise is due to Mr. Beet for looking after odds- 
and-ends, and what may be termed fly-leaf liter- 
ature; but, in the present instance, he has not 
stumbled upon anything very new. Hearne’s 

er is preserved, with several others, in the 
leian Library; and is printed in Letters 
written by Eminent Persons in the Seventeenth and | 
Eighteenth Centuries, vol. i. p. 118. It is also | 
quoted in Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, and 
in several other works.* 
Epwarp F. Rieavtr. 





Worps an» Piaces.—On p. 30 of Mr. Taylor's 
excellent book, it is said that “the names of the 
Katskill Mountains, Staten Island, the Haarlem 
River, and the villages of Flushing, Stuyvesant, 
and Blauvelt are almost the only local memorials 
which still remind us of the Dutch dominion in 
North America.” This is an error. At almost 
every step ina ramble through eastern New York 
I was reminded of the “ Dutch dominion.” A | 
list of such names approaching completeness would 
take more room than you have to spare. Here 
are a few taken at random. In the city of New 
York, the streets Cortland, Roosevelt, Nassau, 
Coenties Slip, Fort Gansevoort ; in the State, the 
counties Orange, Rensselaer, Cortland ; the town- 
ships Kinderhook, Watervliet, Coeymans, Schuy- 
ler, Hague, Schroon, Beekman, Rotterdam ; the 
villages New Utrecht, Staatsburg, Defrieteville ; 
the streams Spuyten-Duyvel, Jansens; the Hel- 
derberg Hills, the Dunderberg ; besides the nu- 
merous compounds of “kill” which prevail not 
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only in New York but further south, amongst | 


which the Schuylkill should not be forgotten. 
Still further south we have Cape May (Mey), and 
fir to the eastward Block (Blok) Island. ‘The 
learned author's lament on p. 479, on the poverty 
of invention shown in the unmeaning local names 
of the United States, is too well founded; but he 
should give the Americans credit for the following 
ice ones, all to be found between Philadelphia 
and the Seacoast, and which, if not altogether 
harmonious” (p. 481), may be, for aught I know, 
“distinctive, characteristic, and in entire conso- 
mance with the genius of the language.” Snow 
ill, a negro settlement (lucus a non lucendo), 
Hell Run, 
Coming, Hard Scrabble, White Horse, Sorrel 


(* Among others in “ N. & Q.” 24 §. xii. 166.—Eb. ] 


Fork Landing, Poplar Landing, Long- | 


| 


| men, except so far as was necessary for his support. 
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Horse, Timber Creek, Holly Swamp, Almones- 
sing, Egg Harbour, Tom's River, Scrabbletown, 
Absecom, Rancocas, Racoon Creek, Green Tree, 
Blueanchor, Quaker Bridge, Sand Hills, Barne- 
gat; and more strangely-sounding names yet, but 
I have no map to refer to. Sr. T. 


Fruitrut Vives. —I send you copies of three 
cuttings from newspapers, which may perhaps be 
deserving of a corner in “N. & Q.” The first re- 
cording a family of 206 children in three genera- 
tions ; the second of 219 in four; and the third 
118 in three; that is, 537 descendants from three 
persons, who were all living at the commencement 
of the year 1864! 

The following obituary notice occurs in the 
Chester Chronicle of Nov. 12, 1864:— 

“ Flook.—26th ult. at Fishponds, aged 93, Mary, relict 


| of Mr. Charles Mark Flook, for 44 years sextoness of 
| Fishponds church, mother of 13 children, grandmother 


to 82, and great grandmother to 111.” 

“A Canadian Mother.—Widow Buck, of Kingston 
(C. W.), died lately at her son’s residence, aged 91. She 
lived to see four generations of her descendants assembled 
round her, numbering 219 in all.”—Aingston American. 

“Mr. Samuel Shatwell, who died recently at Wood- 
ford, Cheshire, in his 91st year, left behind him 90 of his 
descendants—viz. 7 children, 43 grandchildren, 40 great 
grandchildren. Before his death 28 of his descendants 
had died—viz. 3 children, 19 grandchildren, and 6 great 
grandchildren. Of the 90 descendants now living 70 are 
males, aud 20 females.” —Halifar Guardian, Nov. 5, 1864. 

Geo. Rankin. 


A Man’s Lire sAVED BY HIS BAD VERSES. — 
Turning over the third canto, part ii., of Hudibras 


' the other day, as a satire, of which the spirit is per- 


haps much needed even now against the prevalent 
and most culpable endeavours to deal with the su- 
pernatural, 1 lit upon the following story, though 
quite unconnected with this topic. I do not think 
that it is current, and perbaps it may amuse the 
readers of “* N. & Q.” as much as it amused the 
transcriber. The note is on the couplet : — 
« As Withers, in immortal rhyme, 
Has registered to after time.”—( 169-70.) 

“ This Withers was a puritanical officer in the parlia- 
ment army, and a great pretender to poetry, as appears 
from his poems enumerated by A. Wood; but so bad a 
poet, that, when he was taken prisoner by the cavaliers, 
Sir John Denham, the poet (some of whose lands at Eg- 
ham, in Surrey, Withers had got into his clutches), de- 
sired his majesty not to hang him, because so long as 
Withers lived, Denham could not be accounted the worst 
poet in England.” 

Francis TRENCH. 
slip Rectory. 


Curtovus Case or A Recriuse. —In the Annual 
Register for 1821, under the date of Nov. 4, ap- 
pears the account, at p. *245, in the Chronicle of 
Events (obituary notice) : — 

“At his lonely hovel among the hills, 12 miles S.E, 
from Harrisburg, Penn., Mr. Wilson, who for many years 


endeavoured to be a solitary recluse from the society of 
His 
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retirement was principally d by the melancholy 
manner of the death of a sister, by which his reason was 
also particularly affected. She had been condemned to 
die near Philadelphia, for a crime committed in the hope 
of concealing her shame from the world, and the day of 
exécution was appointed. In the meantime her brother 
used his utmost means to obtain her pardon from the 
wernor. He had succeeded, and his horse foamed and 
led as he spurred him homeward. But an unpropitious 
rain had swelled the streams; he was compelled to pace 
the bank with bursting brain, and gaze upon the rushing 
waters that threatened to destroy his only hope! At the 
earliest moment that a ford was practicable, he dashed 
through, and arrived at the place of execution just in 
time to see the last struggles of his sister. This was the 
fatal blow. He retired into the hills of Dauphin County, 
employed himself in making grindstones, was very exact 
in his accounts, but observed frequently to be estranged ; 
and one morning was found dead by a few neighbours 
who had left him the previous evening in good health.” 
Ihave a clear recollection of reading an ac- 
count of this man, and of the circumstances of the 
sister’s case to which reference is made, and I 
think it would be in some work upon American 
jurisprudence. As there were some extraordin- 
ary particulars connected with it, I should be 
obliged if any of your readers can direct me to the 
work. I believe that it has been used in some 
novel or magazine narrative, but this would not 
serve my purpose. I require the authentic ac- 
count of the facts. T.B. 


Crericat Inpetismity.—The right of a clergy- 
man to be called to the bar is again made a ques- 
tion. In 1779, 1782, and 1793, the celebrated 
Horne Tooke sought admission, and was thrice 
refused. In 1801 or 1802, having got himself re- 
turned for (I forget what) borough,* when, not 
being the sort of senator likely to vote a toute ou- 
trance with either Whigs or Tories, a motion was 
speedily made for his ejection on the ground of 
his clericity (the word, I think, is Coleridge's, and 
a very good word it is), the mover whereof 
happened, or choosed, to style him the reverend 
gentleman, — a compellation which Tooke indig- 
nantly denounced as an ungenerous and untrue 
prejudgment of the question before the House. 
“T intended no offence,” replied the mover. “I 
used the term as a matter of course, and without 
any particular meaning.” “TI accept the explana- 
tion,” rejoined Tooke; “you called me the re- 
verend without any meaning to be attached to the 
epithet, precisely as I you the honourable 
gentleman.” 


A bill was passed, prospectively, that in all | 


future elections clergymen should not be capable 
of sitting in the Commons, and abides, I believ 
E. L. 


unrepealed. L. S. 


Dom Box ann Domespar Boox.—In one of | 
the Anglo-Saxon wills printed in Lambarde’s | 


[* Old Serum, that bye-word of politicians, had the 
a honour of returning the Rev. Horne Tooke to 
ent.—Ep. ] 











Perambulation, the testator, after ssme of his gifts 
of land, adds—“ and Dom Bok in that kind,” 
The only explanation of this seems to be, “ and 
the title-deeds to them belonging,” or record of 
adjudication, or doom. 

f so, this was a usual expression, and likely 
enough to find its way on to the covers of Domes. 
book. Then does not the name Domesday take 4 
natural origin from its being used as a collection 
of title-deeds, and having a name to that effect 
inscribed in very early times on the cover? | 
have not seen Dom-bok used in the sense here 
ascribed to it anywhere except in Lambarde, and 
echo a question lately addressed to your journal— 
Where did Lambarde find these documents ? 

H. L. oh. 


Queries. 
THOMAS BARTON, D.D. 


Thomas Barton of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
took both degrees in arts in that University before 
Nov. 20, 1629, when he was presented by Charles 
I. to the rectory of Eynesbury, Huntingdonshire, 
then void by simony. He subsequently, and ap- 

rently in 1631, became rector of Westmeston, 

ussex, of which benefice he was for his loyalty 
deprived in 1642. During the civil war he was 
chaplain to Prince Rupert, and on Aug. 25, 1660, 
he was restored to his rectory of Westmeston. 
On March 21, 1663, he was created D.D., at Ox- 
ford, by virtue of a letter from the Earl of Claren- 
don, Chancellor of that University. He was 
buried at Westmeston, March 25, 1682. The re- 
gister of that parish records the baptism of his 
daughter Mary in 1€83. He was author of — 

1, “ ANTITEIXIZMA, or a Counter-scarfe prepared 
Anno 1642 for the eviction of those Zealots that in their 
Works defie all externall bowing at the Name of Jesus. 
Or, the Exaltation of his Person and Name, by God and 
us, in Ten Tracts, against Jewes, Turkes, Pagans, Here- 


London, 4to, 1643.” [Dedicated to King Charles. A pre- 
fatory address to the Hon. the Knights, Citizens, and 
Burgesses of the House of Commons assembled in Parlia- 
ment.””] 

2. “ AMOAEIZIZ TOT ANTITEIXIZMATOS. Ors 
Tryall of the Covnter-scarfe, Made 1642. In Answer toa 
scandalous Pamphlet Intituled, A Treatise against super- 
stitious Jesu-worship written by Mascall Giles, Vicar of 
Ditcheling, in Sussex. Wherein are discovered his So- 
| phismes: and the Holy Mother, our Church, is cleered of 
| all the slanders which hee hath laid on her. By the Au- 

thor of the Avrirefxiwua. London, 4to, 1643.” [Dedi- 
cation to Walter Dobell, Esquire, his respected brother, 
dated Dec. 31, 1642. ne 
3. “Aoroz ne ; or a Sermon of the Christian 
Race, Preached before his Maiesty at Christ Chureh in 
| Oxford, May 9, 1643. By Tho. Barton, Master of Arts, 
| and yet Rector of Westminston, in Sussex. Whereto is 
added an advertisement to his Country-men, who 
| misled disaffeet the Royall cause, 1 Cor. ix. 24 [Oxford 





ticks, Schismatickes, &c., that oppose both, or either. - 
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to, 1643. Dedicated to the Right Worshipfull Thomas 
Covert, Lieutenant Colonel! of a Regiment of Horse in His 


Army at Oxford.” 

r “King David’s Church-Prayer: Set forth in a Ser- 
mon preached at S. Margaret Pattens, alias Rood-Church, 
London, on S. John Baptist’s Day in the After-noone, 
being Sunday the 24 of June, 1649. By Tho. Barton, 


seven yeers Sequestred for observing the fifth Command- 


ment ito, 1649." 

The preface concludes with these words : — 

“Great hope there is, that it may please the Highest 
by the Soveraigne power, and his Assistants, to destroy 
the Brain-sick-monster, subdue the Rebels, and returne 
the deceived people obedient Subjects. With his hearty 

let him beg yours for it. And that peace may 

and the Gospell flourish under King Charles’s 
Qmwn, and his lawfull Successors, so long as the Sun and 
Moone shall endure, he prayes: and doe you every one 
sy Amen.” 

In the prefatory prayer a blessing is invoked 
on King Charles, the Duke of York, &c. One of 
the copies in the British Museum has “ July 5th” 
written on the title-page. 

It is not a little remarkable that Wood makes 
no mention of his works. 

Dr. Bliss has subjoined to the notice of him in 
Wood's Fasti an irrelevant note of Bishop Kennett 
respecting Thomas Barton, a Jesuit. 

C. H. & Taompson Cooper. 


Cambridge. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


In a discussion upon the case of Miiller, The 
Examiner has cited the case of 2 man who was 
convicted and executed upon a charge of murder, 
buton his own confession the evidence was en- 
tirely at fault as to the means by which he per- 
petrated the offence. It is the safer course to 
8 the statement as it appears in The Examiner. 

is as follows : — 

“A discharged labourer vowed vengeance against the 
farmer who had turned him off, who was soon afterwards 
fond dead with his skull split by some cutting instru- 
ment. Suspicion fell at once upon the labourer; his cot- 
tage was searched, and in it was fourid a hatchet which 
was stained with blood, to which stuck some white hairs 
like those of the murdered man. The labourer, too, was 
wen near the place of the murder, and there were other 
cfeumstances pointing to his guilt. He was convicted, 
bat after sentence memorialised the Home Office against 
is conviction, which he alleged was all founded upon 
«roneous evidence. And in the expectation that proving 
this would get his neck out of the halter, he confessed 

mode in which he had committed the murder. He 
aid it was not with the hatchet, the blood upon which 
vasthe blood of a sheep he had stolen, and what appeared 
‘he white hair upon it, the wool. He said he had killed the 
lamer with a yeomanry sword, which he had stolen from 
Scottage, and buried after he had committed the crime. 
He challenged investigation of all these circumstances, 
md the result was that what had been mistaken for 
grey hair on the hatchet turned out to be wool, that the 


yeoman had lost his sword he knew not how, and that it | 


"as found where the convict said he buried it.” 
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I presume there can be no doubt as to the facts 
of the case, but neither the name of the murderer 
nor of the murdered man is given, nothing by 
which the case can be verified. It is not said on 
what circuit the trial took place, nor is there the 
name of the judge nor the date. It is almost hope- 
less, without some clue, to search the Annual Re- 


| gister, and even in that work all the cases of 


murder are not given. 

At this time it is important to authenticate all 
the popular cases of circumstantial evidence, with 
the view of showing the number of convictions of 
innocent persons, and when and where they have 
taken place. I believe the cases where innocence 
has been established after execution are not so nu- 
merous as they are supposed to be by many per- 
sons; and will be much more rare of late years 
than they were formerly, from the greater care 
exercised in our criminal courts. The appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inqyire into the 
whole subject of capital punishment invests such 
an investigation with much interest. 

There are many painful cases which it would be 
most desirable to clear up. At the moment of 
writing I am reminded of one, that of Archibald 
Hare, who, I believe, was executed in Glasgow on 
October 31,* 1851. He read a statement from 
the gallows, which commenced with these words :— 

“ Fellow Men,—I am going to die for a crime of which 
I am innocent; but I pray God to forgive all those who 
have persecuted me.” 

I know that in this particular case the protesta- 
tion of innocence made a great impression upon 
many reflecting persons at the time, and I am 
anxious to ascertain whether subsequent circum- 
stances threw any light upon the matter. . 

T. B: 


.Escuyivus : Titrrus.— 

“ Entre les poétes un seul, Eschyle, eut le bonheur 
d'‘étre a la fois le chantre et le héros, d’avoir les actes et 
les ouvres, la grandeur de "homme au complet. Seul d 
gagne cinquante fois la couronne de tragédie. Seul il eut, 
comme Benton, des rhapsodes qui le chantaient sur les 
chemins. Seul il ne mourut pas, subsista toujours au 
théatre que ne jouait que les vivants. Il resta en statue de 
bronze sur la place d’Athénes, comme censeur, pontife, et 

rophéte, pour surveiller le peuple et l'avertir toujours. 
Le grand mocqueur des dieux, Aristophane, ne respecte 
qu’Eschyle. it Ya vu aux enfers sieger sur un trone 
@airain.” 

“Les magistrats d’Athtnes gardaient un exemplaire 
correct et complet des ceuvres d’Eschyle, de peur qu’un 
téméraire acteur ne changeat rien aux paroles sacrées. — 
Michelet, Bible de ’ Humanité, Paris, 1864, pp. 241-2. 


Much of this varies from, or is not to be found, 
in the ordinary accounts of schylus. The parts 
which I have put in italics are new to me, and I 

° I have some doubts as to the correctness of this date, 
but it is the one given by the authority from which I 
quote. 
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shall be glad to know on what authority they are 
stated. 

At p. 367 of the same work is — 

“ Virgile & peine a osé laissé échapper le soupir de 
lame italique, de l’infortuné Tityre, devenu serf du soldat. 
Nos polonais contemporains ont un moment élevé la voix 
d'une désespoir sublime: Krasinski, Mickiewicz sont les 
égaux d’Isaic.” 

What Tityrus? Surely not he of the first 
eclogue, who describes himself as pretty com- 
fortable, with no change of tenure—“ Pascite uf 
ante, boves;” and whom Melibeeus addresses as 
“ fortunate senex.” Nor can Tityrus be a slip of 
the pen for Melibceus; who is not a serf, but an 
invulentass emigrant, turned out of house and 
home by the “impius miles.” Are the Polish 
poets translated? I should like to read some- 
thing equal to Isaiah, even in a translation. 

H. B. C. 


U. U. Club 


Boston 1s Mipptesex.—Is Boston House, near 
Osterley Park, in the parish of Brentford, still in 
existence? About the middle of the seventeenth 
century it was the residence of Sir Edward Spen- 
cer. 


1650 under the following title: The Art of making 
Devices, by T. B., Gent. At the end of it in 


some, perhaps all the copies, is “ A Catalogue of | 
Cornet devices both on the King’s and the Par- | 


liament’s side in the late wars.” I am anxious to 

see a copy of this work; perhaps some reader of 

* N. & Q.” will lend me one for a day or two. 
Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Carr. Anprew Corpett.—John Stuart, third 
Earlof Bute, who died 10th March, 1792, had by 
his wife, Lady Mary W ortley Montague, a daughter 
named Augusta, who was married to Andrew 
Corbett, a Captain in the Horse Guards. Can 
any of your correspondents oblige me with par- 
ticulars of this Andrew Corbett, and who his 
ancestors were ? James Davinson. 

Bowness. 


“ Currosities or History.” — 

“ In the vear 1580, a dispute was held at Nagasaki be- 
tween six Christian missionaries and twelve pagans and 
heretics. The arguments are preserved, and ought to 
have satisfied the infidels; but only one was converted, 
and he dying shortly of apoplexy, his comrades accused 
the Christians of poison. The other eleven were soon 
after destroyed by lightning, for which the Christians 
were charged with magic, and cruelly put to death.”— 
Glateseus, p. 16. 


“ At Pozzuoli, under the convent wall, is a fishpoo! and | 


an old statue of a man; who, says the story, was struck 
blind while fishing in the waters of the church, and could 
not see the fish which he had caught. There is an en- 
graving of it in Wroughton.”—Du Pré, p. 23. 

“ Edward Rimmell, an English sailor, who had strayed 
beyond the bounds of Canton, was kidnapped and taken 


Cornet Devices. — A book was published in | 


to a Joss-house; where he was locked up in the body of 
the idol all the day, and allowed air and exercise only at 
night. Some have treated his statements as fictions, but 
they are substantially true; though, from trusting to 
his own powers of writing, they are ill-described.”— 
P. 109. (Bartley’s Curiosities of History and Mythology, 
London, 1781.) 

Bartley’s book is selected with little discrimina- 
tion, | wanting in full references. I cannot 
find any account of Glateseus. Du Pré was a 
writer in the Middleton controversy. But who is 
Wroughton? When and where did Rimmell’s 
“ statements ” appear ? U.S. 


Disastep Incumpents.— “ A Clergyman of 
long Standing” writes in The Times of 23rd 
November, and calls attention to a custom which 
he says prevails in the Established Church of Seot- 
land, whereby an incumbent, when he cannot 
earry on his duties without assistance, applies 
to the presbytery for leave to have an assistant 
appointed, who is in fact the new minister, and 
is so regarded by the congregation; is at pre- 
sent responsible for all the duties, and will, at 
| the death of the disabled incumbent, succeed to 
| all the emoluments of the ministry. 
| Will some of your Scotch correspondents in- 
orm us whether this application for an assistant 
must always originate with the incumbent; or 
whether the Kirk Session or some other authority 
may take the initiative in case of need ? 

What is the regular course of proceeding in the 
matter? And whether the annual stipend of the 
assistant is determined by any fixed rules, or 
variable at the pleasure of the Presbytery or of 
some other and what body? Vryan Rugcep. 





Portrait or Viscount Dunpes. — Has the 
portrait of Clavers, now in the dining-room at 
Dalkeith Palace, ever been copied, engraved, or 
photographed? It is the only one that does him 
justice. F. M. 8. 


Fires, ow ANCIENTLY KINDLED.—How did the 
Greeks and Romans kindle their fires? Did they 
use the flint and steel? I have looked in vam 


| through Cyclopedias and Classical Dictionaries 


for enlightenment. Can any of your readers refer 


| me to any work, or mention any passage in - 
‘ J. i. 


classics bearing on the subject ? J. 


Fiemisn starvep Grass ix Enerann. —Is 
there any where a list to be found of stained glass 
windows of Flemish origin imported into England 
since the sixteenth century? I know that the old 
windows of the church of St. Basil here, and 
many other fine windows, exist in England. It 
would be very interesting to have a list, as I could 
probably furnish the names of the painters who 
executed many of them, and the date of the work. 

W.H. James WeALe. 


Bruges. 
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Giovanni Lanrranco.—Is the cupola of Sant’ 
Andrea, Rome, the only extant work of the 
Italian painter Giovanni Lanfranco (born 1581, 
died 1647)? And was he not aided in that work 
by Giovanni Benedetto Castiglione, the painter of 
the “ Nativity” at Genoa? GILBERT. 


LiverPoo..— What is the origin and meaning 
of the motto of the town of Liverpool—the Great 
Pool? and why is the name Dicky Sam applied to 
a Liverpool man ? a 


Rev. Dr. Cuartes Lioyp. — Can you give me 
any biographical particulars regarding the Rev. 
Charles Lloyd, LL.D., author of a book called 
Travels at Home and Voyages by the Fireside, 
2 vols. 12mo, 1814? He also published Obserra- 
tions on the Choice of a School, 8vo, 1812. The 
author, I believe, was a dissenting minister. 

R. Ineuts. 





GexeraL Mercer.—Is there any pedigree or | 


family history of the American Mercers, from 
General Mercer, one of Washington's best lieu- 
tenants, who was killed in 1777 at Princeton, 
down to General Mercer, who was wounded last 
October at Atlanta? Any information respecting 
these Mercers, and those of Aldie, who have al- 
ways prided themselves upon being one of the 
F. F. V.s, or First Families of Virginia, will 
greatly oblige C. W. B. 

U. U. Club. 

Muster Roxx or 1641.—In the “‘ Memoirs of 
Sir Arthur Aston, Knt.,” published in the Genile- 
man’s Magazine (1834, vol. i. p. 146, by Mr. G. 
Steinman Steinman), “the muster-roll of the 
army of York taken in September,” 1641, is men- 
tioned. Where is this document to be seen in 
print or manuscript ? Grime. 


Passace 1n Don Quixote.—The following pas- 
sage in Don Quixote (part ii. chap. xxxv.) has 
long been a puzzle to me : — 

“En un levantado trono venia sentada una ninfa ves- 
tida de mil relos de tela de plata.” (On a lofty throne 
was seated a nymph, clad in a thousand veils of cloth of 
silver. ) 

As neither Clemencin ncr Ochoa has a note on 
the passage, I presume the text must be correct ; 
and yet “a thousand veils” forming one dress is 
a difficult conception. I was long inclined to 
think that there might have been an original 
printer’s error of “mil” for unos; as articles of 
dress were, I know, often spoken of in the plural 
to denote size and magnitude. In Italian we 
have—“E levatisi suoi veli di testa” (Decam. 
vu. 8), where only one veil or head-dress is 
meant, 

I however think I have met with, in Spanish, 

ugh I cannot remember where, mil used in the 
sense of immense (def. for indef.); in which 
case, mil velos might simply mean, an immense 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





large veil. If mil was thus used, the wish—* Viva 
mil aiios!”—would not be so very extravagant. 
It would, in fact, be little more than our “ Long 
live!” So also the Hebrew wish, which is ren- 
dered “ Live for ever!” only means, live an in- 
definite period: for the Hebrews had no term 
answering to our “for ever”—their word ‘olam 
meaning, a period the end of which was not known. 
It might be long, it might be short. 

Perhaps Canon Datton, or some other Spanish 
scholar, will be kind enough to say whether I am 
right or wrong? I have myself given over my 
Spanish studies for some time. 

Tuos. Keigutiey. 


Tue Pretrenpep Son or Louis XVI.— In the 
year 1838, the following work was published : — 

“An Abridged Account of the Misfortunes of the 
Dauphin, &c. Translated from the French by the Hon. 
and Rev. C. G. Perceval, Rector of Calverton, Bucks. 
8vo. London.” 

Was it not strange that an English clergyman 
should have been a believer in this imposture, and 
that he should have actually published the work 
in English, with a preface mi notes by himself? 
My object is to ask for information relative to the 
subsequent history of the person, whose pretended 
history is given in this work. Is he still living ? 
What was his career after 1838? It is worthy of 
remark, that this strange book is not given among 
Mr. Perceval’s works in Crockford’s Clerical Di- 
rectory for 1858. The list of works in that pub- 
lication was furnished by the clergy themselves. 

: M.A. 


Quvorations.—I shall be glad to know who is the 
author of the following ? — 
“ Pride is Lunacy, 

Anger is Fever, 

Sloth is Paisy, 

Avarice is Dropsy, 

Lust is Leprosy, 

And Christ is the Physician.” 

Joun Ricuagpson. 


“ O listen, man! 
A voice within us speaks that startling word— 
Man! thou shalt never die!” 


I was told Bernard Barton was the author, but 
am unable to find it in any of his works. 
A. E. G. L. 


Stow Garpens, 1769. — 


“ St. Augustine’s cave is a small square detached cot- 
tage in a very retired part of the gardens. Its only 
ornaments are crosses at the four corners, and at the top 
of the croft; its only farniture a stool and bench. Upon 
the walls are inscriptions in imitation of the old monkish 
rhymes. They are doubtless a happy imitation; but it is 
well for chaste eyes and ears that they are in Latin; for 
they are as obscene and indelicate as can well be con- 
ceived even by an impure imagination.” 


This extract is from a work of lively essays in 
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the form of letters, entitled John Buncle, Junior, 
Gentleman. 

To ask who was the wicked wit would perhaps | 
now be uncharitable ; but I would fain know from 
some kind correspondent if they are still per- 
mitted to profane the place; or, indeed, if the | 
so-called temple itself exists in the once much 
admired gardens of Pope's friend, the “ brave 
Cobham ?” * 

Also, who was the author of John Buncle, Junior, | 
Gentleman? The work appeared in 1778, about | 
ten years after Amory’s John Buncle. It has a 
very clever engraved title, representing a wanton | 
female dancing in loose attire up to a mirror held | 
by a venerable figure, who smiling derisively at 
the female, points at the same time to the glass, 
which has for legend “ mirror of truth,” and re- 
flected in its surface is the form of 1 demon with | 
his usual accompaniments, but in the attitude of | 
the votary of pleasure. J.A. G. 


| 


oe | 
Queries with Answers. | 
| 


Pews.—1. When did the present plan of pewing 

churches and chapels come into fashion? 2. When 

did it become customary to demand pew-rents ? 
E. A. W. 

Georgetown, Demerara. 

[The history of pews is a curious subject, although a 
distressing one, from the lamentable results occasioned 
by them. It is an unquestionable fact that pews existed 
in England anterior to the Reformation; and that mano- 
rial and faculty pews, as they are called, were the early 
forerunners of those hideous pens that now deform so 
many of our churches. 

Judging from Anglo-Saxon illuminations, formerly the 
people sat on low, rude, three-legged stools, placed dis- 
persedly all over the church. The introduction of benches, 
or wood-seats, appears to have taken its rise after the 
Norman Conquest ; for in Bishop Grostéte’s Injunctions 
[4.D. 1240] it is ordered that the patron may be indulged 
with a stall in the choir. Gough (Sepulchral Mi ts, 
ii. 171), gives an extract, which shows that the pew was 
but a seat:—*“ 1453. Mr. Wintringham wills his body to 
be buried in the parish church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Old Fish Street, and an inscription to be fixed in the wall 
near his wife’s pew, ad sedile vocat. Anglic? pewe.” In 
Hasted’s Kent, iii. 312, edit. 1778-99, we also read, that 
“ William Philpot of Godmersham, by will, anno 1475, 
ordered that the making of the new seats, called /e pewis, 
in this church [St. James Elmsted] should be done at 
his expense, from the place where St. Christopher was 





[* A notice of St. Augustine’s Cave, together with the 
three a in Monkish Latin verse, will be found 


in George Bickham’s Beauties of Stow, p. 7, 8vo, 1758 ; 
but in Seeley’s Description of Stow, 4to, 1797, there is no 
notice of this cave, so that probably it had been re- 
moved.—Ep.] 





! 
painted, to the corner of the stone wall on the north side 


of the church.” 

In 1520 we find mention made of pew-doors. In the 
Collection of Wills (Surrey Archeological Society’s Jour- 
nal, 184) is one of Gyffray Gough, Yeoman of the Guard 
to King Henry VIII. dated 7th Oct. 1520. He leaves 
“ my body to be buried in erth at my pew dore within 
our Lady Chapell of my parish church of Mary Magdalen 
(St. Mary Overy ] aforesaid.” 

That many of our old churches before the Reformation 
were partially tainted with these practical corruptions, is 
evident from the wise conduct of Sir Thomas More, who 
was accustomed to sit in the aisles as a protest against 
them. We learn too from Bale (Image of Both Churches, 
B. b. viii. note, edit. 1550) that paying for pews is not 
altogether a modern invention, for he mentions “all 
shrynes, images, churchstoles, and pewes that are well paid 
or.” 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century the 
evil was increasing, for in 1611 the following Judicrous 
entry, showing that pews were even then baized, is to be 
found in St. Margaret’s accounts: “Item, paid to Good- 
wyfe Wells for salt to destroy the fleas in the chureh- 
wardens’ pew, 6d.” (Hist. of Pues, p. 33, ed. 1843.) In 
1631 we find them denounced by that facetious prelate 
and poct, Bishop Corbet. “I am verily persuaded (he 
says), were it not for the pulpit and the pews (I do not 
now mean the altar and the font for the two sacraments, 
but for the pulpit and stools as you call them), many 
churches had been down that stand. Stately pews are 
now become tabernacles, with rings and curtainsto them, 
There wants nothing but beds to hear the word of God 
on; we have casements, locks and keys, and cushions, 
I had almost said, bolsters and pillows; and for those we 
love the Church. I will not guess what is done within 
them, who sits, stands, or lies asleep, at prayers, com- 
munion, &c.; but this I dare say, they are either to hide 
some vice or to proclaim one; to hide disorder, or pro- 
claim pride.” (Corbet’s Poems, edit. 1807, p. xlvi.) 

It was not, however, until between the years 1649 and 
1660 that the evil had attained its culminating point, for 
it was at this period that those unsightly high boxes 
were erected which now disfigure so many of our churches. 
In the reign of Queen Anne, Sir Christopher Wren re- 
monstrated against these unhappy contrivances, but self- 
ishness and vanity prevailed against him. Thus has it 
now unhappily come to pass, that the world, and mam- 
mon, and family pride, together with the money-changers, 
have rushed in and taken possession of what is emphatic- 
ally called “ Toe Hovss or Prayer.” 

The purchasing or renting of pews in the old parish 
churches, we believe, is contrary to the general ecclesi- 
astical law. But pew rents, under the Church-building 
Acts, are exceptions to the general Jaw; and where rents 
are taken in populous places, they are sanctioned, and the 
evil legalised, by special acts of parliaments. Thus “it 
became customary to demand pew rents” at the com- 
mencement of the present century — “ When George the 
Third was King;” for by the 58th Geo. III. cap. 4 
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sec. 76, subscribers to the building of a church are to 
have their choice of pews at certain rents fixed by the 
Commissioners—they are to be let or sold only to 
parishioners—and the Commissioners may fix the amount 
of the pew rents, the produce of which is to form a fund 
for the minister and clerk. Consult The History of Pués, 
by the Cambridge Camden Society, third edition, con- 
taining the Supplement with Additions, 8vo, 1843; and 
for the Laws relating to Pews, the works of John Coke 
Fowler, 1844; Sidney Billing, 1845, and G. H. H. Oli- 
phant, 1850.) 


“ Marvina.”— Can any of your readers in- 
terpret for me a painting 12 x 8 inches bearing 
the above title? The chief figure is that of a 
female with a harp slung over her left arm, the 
hand of which is placed on her breast; she is 
being kissed on the forehead by a warrior-angel. 
The female’s right hand rests on a rock, over the 
top of which appears the head of an old white- 
headed man, whose fingers are placed on her hand. 
There is no foreground, and the background is 
sea, J. M.S. 

[See the Works of Ossian, translated by James Mac- 
pherson, 2 vols. 8vo, 1765. It is of course hazardous to 
conjecture, without seeing the painting; but the elderly 
gentleman may possibly be Ossian himself. Ossian had 
a great affection for Malvina, who listened to his lays, 
and had loved his son Oscar (i. 360, note) slain in battle. 
She played on the harp (i. 370), with which she is re- 
presented in the painting. Of the alleged Works of 
Ossian, The War of Caros, Carthon, Cathlin of Clutha, 
and Oina-Morul, are all addressed to Malvina. At the 
end of The War of Caros, Ossian anticipates Malvina’s 
death as well as his own; and the salutation of the 
“ warrior-angel” of the picture may have been intended 
by the artist as an allusion to this anticipation. If by 
the said “ warrior angel” we are to understand Mal- 
vina’s departed lover, his lips on her forehead would 
seem to intimate that he had come to claim her as his, 
with a view to union in a future state. The general im- 
port of the emblem would then be, that Ossian would see 
the young couple united hereafter, though not here. 
How far this idea would accord with the old mythology 
of the North, we do not pretend to say. } 


Amy Rossart.—I should be very thankful if 
any of your correspondents will kindly answer 
the following queries. 

1, What day of the week was the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1560 ? 

2. What day of the week and year did Amy 
Robsart die on ? 

3. Is there any authentic likeness of her known 
to exist, and if so, where ? J. Darron. 

Norwich. 

[An answer to the first two Queries is given in the 

certificate of Dudley’s wife (Harl. MS. 897, f. 
#04): “Lady Amie Robsert, late wyff to the right noble 
the lord Robert Dudley, knight, and companyon of the 
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most noble Order of the Garter, and Master of the Horsse 
to the Quenes most excellent majestie, dyed on Sonday, 
the 8th of Septembre, at a howsse of Mr. Forster, iij myles 
from Oxford, in the 2 yere of Quene Elizabeth, 1560; 
and was beryed on Sonday the 22 of September next 
enshewenge, in our Lady Churche of Oxford.” We 
doubt whether any portrait of Lady Robert Dudley is 
extant, nor do we find that she was ever seen at Court. ] 


L. S. D.—Over our figures we put the letters 
L. S. D. signifying Libra, Solidus, Denarius. 
Before the introduction of the decimal system, 
the French used the same letters, meaning livre, 
which was equal to 20 sols or sous, sol or sou, 
equal to 12 deniers, and deniers having of course 
their etymology in libra, solidus and denarius. 
But although the names are Latin, the system is 
not Latin, any more than the telegraph is of 
Greek invention, although the name is com 
of two Greek words. I should like to know 
whence comes the system £ being equal to 20s. 
and s, to 12d. Louisa Jutta Norman. 


[An answer to our correspondent’s question is given 
by Waterston in his Cyclopedia of Commerce, p. 546. He 
says, “ Pound (Lat. and Sp. libra, It. lira, Fr. livre). The 
ancient money integer in most parts of Europe, was at 
first a pound weight of silver, from which 20 shillings 
were coined, or 240 pence. This mode of reckoning, 
supposed to be of Roman origin, was introduced into 
modern Europe by Charlemagne, who divided the livre 
into 20 sous, and each sou into 12 deniers. It was 
established by William the Conqueror in England, where 
it has been continued down to the present time, though 
in almost every other part of Europe it is now superseded 
by the decimal system.”’) 


“Tue Mysterre or Mysteruss.” — I have an 
old poetical broadside with this title surrounded by 
quaint woodcuts. Is it by Sylvester, the transla- 
tor of Du Bartas? Where can I find any account 
of it? Artaxerxes SMITH. 

[This broadside (folded) appears in the first and last 
folio editions of Josuah Sylvester’s translation of Du 
Bartas, His Divine Weeks and Works, 1621, 1644. In 
the latter edition it is placed between pp. 620 and 621.] 


Apranam Woopueap.— It is said ‘that this 
writer never affixed his name to any of his works. 
What evidence then is there to show that he was 
the author of the books which have been attri- 
buted to him? Some of them are by “N. O.” 
What do these two letters imply? Liattawe. 


[That the numerous works attributed to this indefa- 
tigable writer were from his own pen, we have not only 
the testimony of his personal friends, but also that of his 
biographers. The only work questioned by bibliogra- 
phers is A Brief Account of Ancient Church Government, 
4to, Lond. 1662, which has been attributed to Obadiah 
Walker, and by others to R. Holden, Consult Wood's 
Athena (Bliss), iii. 1157; Part m1. of Ancient Church 
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Government, 4to, 1736, containing an Account of Mr 
Woodhead’s Writings and Life; Dodd's Church History, 
iii, 266, edit. 1742; and The Life of Saint Teresa, trans- 
lated by the Rev. John Dalton, 8vo, 1851, pp. 408-418. 
We cannot explain the initials N. O. and R. H. some- 
times adopted by Mr. Woodhead. } 


Replies. 
“THE MISERS” OF QUENTIN METSYs. 
(3" S. vi. 374, 421.) 
Par be it from me to say anything in dis- 


aragement of the Antwerp Catalogue of 1857, 
ut your readers should be informed that the bio- 


(3¢ S. VI. Dre. 10, 64, 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
(3™ S. vi. 228.) 
Hyde, J. says: — 


“Tfa man be taken in execution, aud be in prison for 
debt, neither the plaintiff at whose suit he is arrested, 


“nor the sheriff who took him, is bound to find him meat, 


| drink, or clothes; but he must live on his own, or on the 


charity of others: and if no man will relieve him, let him 
die in the name of God, says the law—and so say [,”— 


' Manby v. Scott, 1 Mod. 132. 


graphical notice of Quentin Metsys therein con- | 


tained was written by Mr. J. A. De Laet: a 
gentleman who considered it a point of honour to 


If your correspondent will turn to the official sup- 
lement to the Catalogue, written by Mr. T. Van 
serins, and published in 1862 (p. 3), he will find 

that the theory of Quentin's being a native of 

Antwerp had already been abandoned : “l'origine 

Louvaniste du grand peintre ne fait plus l’ombre 

dun doute.” The date of Quentin’s death is there 

correctly given (p. 5). But an erroneous state- 
ment of Molanus—to the effect that Quentin was 

a pupil of Roger van der Weyden’s, who died 

October 5, 1464—led Mr. Van Lerins to change 

the date of 1460, assumed by Mr. De Laet to be 

that of Quentin’s birth, to 1444. The documents 


There are several reports of the great leading 
case of Manby v. Scott. That in 1 Siderfin, 109, 


| is the fullest, and it does not contain the above 


discovered by Mr. Van Even this spring in the | 


archives of Louvain, and of which I gave a resumé 
in my last, show Molanus’s assertion to have been 
wrong; and prove, beyond doubt, that Quentin 
was born at Louvain in 1466. 

A. A. says there is no sort of reason to believe 
that the picture at Antwerp, No. 45, is a copy. 
All I can say is, that there is not the slightest 
proof of its being by Quentin; and that it differs 
widely from his signed pictures, in colour and 
treatment. Constant tradition is no proof: e. g. 
constant tradition ascribed the font crane at St. 
Peter’s Louvain to Quentin—the church accounts 
prove it to be the work of his brother Josse; con- 
stant tradition ascribed the triptychs of “The Last 
Supper,” and of “The Martyrdom of St. Eras- 
mus,” to Hans Memlinc—the church accounts 


rove them to be by Thierry Bouts, misnamed by 


_— writers “ Stuerbout.” 

The Windsor picture is most certainly*not by 
Quentin Metsys. My reason for writing Metsys, 
and not Matsys, is, that the master signed his 
works thus, e. g. his large triptych at St. Peter's 
Louvain, recently restored by Mr. Leroy, which 
bears “ qvinTE metsys screer, 1511.” 

Some words in the inscription given in my last 
note are misprinted: “poet,” “Guelen,” and 
“ deen@,” should be norct, Cuelen (Cologne), and 
cleené. W. H. James Weare. 


passage. Modern er is not a book of high 
authority, but it may be relied on here. It gives 
only the judgment of Hyde, J.; which is very 
carefully worded, and was probably written out, 


rae se : . | or, at leas r is Lordship. 
maintain, that Quentin was a native of Antwerp. | or, at least, corrected by his L P 


I have searched without success for the case of 
the debtors brought up by habeas corpus. Had 
any point of law arisen, it would not have been 
gassed over by Sir James Burrow. I have an 
imperfect recollection of having read, in some 
magazine of the time, that their case was argued 
by one of themselves, Mr. J. Stephen; and that 
when he had done Lord Mansfield, with a sar- 
castic smile, asked the Attorney-General if he 
wished to be heard, and then sent back the pri- 
soners. I have turned over several magazines, 
but cannot recover this. All that I have found is 
the copy of a petition to the House of Lords, 
dated King’s Bench Prison, Feb. 14, 1771; and 
“ Signed, by the direction and at the request of 
340 prisoners confined in the King’s Bench prison, 
James Stephen.” From the following, it appears 
that they Pad made several applications to the 
King’s Bench, and had ceased to worry that 
Court : — 

“Your petitioners have often applied to the honourable 
Court of King’s Bench for redress of their grievances, 
humbly imploring the judges to explain and point out 
the law, if any, for such dreadful punishment as per- 
petual imprisonment, at the will of perhaps one single 
creditor, for a debt of ten pounds, without the smallest 
allowance for our support. We have supplicated them 
to be only put on a footing with felons, that we may be 
tried by our peers agreeable to the Great Charter; and 
punished or delivered according to the degree of our 
ey if any crime could be lawfully proved against us 
Sut they have given us no relief—they desired us to 
apply to your lordships."—Ozxford Mag., Feb. 1771, p.. 

In the March number of the same (p. 98) is# 
letter on the advantage of freedom in America 
over liability to be imprisoned for debt in England. 
It is signed “Tus Korora.” 

The debtors knew as well as the judges that 


| the Courts could not relieve them ; but they may 


be excused for these fruitless applications, which 
were perhaps the most effective way of drawing 
attention to the iniquity of the law as it was then. 

I shall continue to search, and be thankful for im 
formation or suggestion. An Ixner TEMPLAR. 
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TOURNAMENTS. 
(3** S. vi. 440.) 


My copy of Siebmacher’s Wappenbuch (the first 
part published at Niirnberg, April 3, 1605, the 
second part in 1609,) has on the inside of the 
cover the autograph of its possessor at the latter 
date, in green ink, thus : — 

“Cum Deo: Carl August: Wilhelm: Baron: Rhodis 
von Tunderfeldt Ato 1609.” 
and bound up with the two parts (which are in 
handsome vellum binding stamped with gold) at the 
end of the volume, on very coarse paper, is a List 
of Tournaments in the same handwriting. As this 
MS. may not be without interest to Mr. Pratt 
and other readers of “N. & Q.” in connection 
with that gentleman's inquiry as to the earliest 
date of tournaments in European history, I send 
it for insertion. The list is obviously copied from 
the work cited at its head. One name and three 
dates, omitted in my transcript, are covered by 
yellow stains and obliterated. 


“ Thurnier Buch, 1527, Gedruckt in der Stadt Siemern 
auf Hundruck. 


Das Erste Thurnier zu Megdburg gehalten im 


Jahr ‘ ° , . ° ‘ - 930 

Zu Rothenburg an der Tauber ° . - 24 
Zu Konstanz . ° ‘ . . ° - 48 
Zu Mersburg . ° . ; . ‘ - 968 
Zu Braunschweig . ° . . ; . 984 
Ti ainctuacesecnecess ° e 1019 
Zu Hall in Sachsen , , ° © sedies 
Zu Augsburg . . . ° ° ° © weecee 
Za Gottingen . ° ‘ . , ‘ © onpsee 
Za Ztrich ° . : . ‘ ° - 1065 
Za Céhin ° ° e ° . ° - 1079 
Za Niirnberg . ° ‘ , . ° - 1097 
ZaWorms. ° ; , . ‘ - 1209 
Za Wiirzburg . ° . , ° ‘ . 1235 
Zu Regensburg ° ‘ ‘ . , - 1284 
ZuSchweinfurth . , ° . ‘ . 1296 
Zu Ravensburg , . ° ‘ ‘ . il 
Zu Ober Ingelheim am Rhein , . . 1337 
Za Bamberg . ‘ ° ‘ ; . . 1363 
Zu Esslingen am Necker ‘ . ‘ . 1374 
Zu Schaffhausen . , ° , ‘ . 1392 
ZuRegensburg . . + ww ¢ - 1396 
Zu Darmstadt . : ° . ‘ . 1403 
Zu Heilbron . ‘ ‘ , ° e . 1408 
ZuRegensburg . ; , ° , - 1412 
Zu Stuttgardt . ° ° ° ° ° - 1436 
ZuLandshutin Bayern. . . ‘ . 1439 
Za Wurzburg . . . ‘ : . 1479 
ZuMaynz ‘ R ‘ . ‘ . 1480 
Zu Heidelberg am Necker . . ‘ - 1481 
Zu Stuttgardt . ‘ ° ‘ . - 1484 
Zu Ingolstadt . ° . . ‘ . . 1484 
Zu Onolzbach oder Ansbach . é ° - 1485 
ZuBamberg . . . «tt - «+ M8 
ZaRegensburg . . ‘  < « Sim 

Zu Worms das letzte Thurnier . 1487” 


From this list it would appear that the first 
tournament held in Germany was at Magdeburg, 
4.D, 930; the last at Worms, a.p. 1487. 


Pamirrpa Swinnerton Hueues. 





Your correspondent, W. Prarr says that the 
Chronicon Turonense of Gregorius (lib. i.) ascribes 
the invention of the tournament to Geffrey de 
Preuli, who was killed at one held in a.p. 1066. 
Did not Gregorius, who was Bishop of Tours, die 
in the sixth century ? S. D. S. 

[Our valued correspondent, Mr. W. Puatt, begs leave 
to thank S.D.S. for correcting a slip of his pen. He says: 

“ Instead of citing two Chronicles, one anonymous, the 
other by St. Martin of Tours, in which is recorded the 

death, &c., of Geffrey de Preuli, I made a sad blunder, 
and named Gregorius Turonensis, who flourished in the 
fifth century, as a Chronicler of that period.” ] 


AVENUES OF LIME TREES. 
(3" S. vi. 414.) 

The custom of making avenues of lime trees 
seems to have been first adopted in the time of 
| Louis XIV., when the approaches to the resi- 
dences of the French, as well as the English of 
that date, were bordered with lime trees. The 
practice subsequently fell into disrepute in con- 
sequence of the lime tree coming late into leaf, 
and shedding its foliage early in the autumn. 
Mr. Kine will, however, find an answer to his 
question in this paragraph, from Hutchins’s His- 
tory of Dorset, giving a description of Kingston 
Park, the seat of William Morton Pitt, Esq., and 
the magnificent mansion built by his ancestor 
about 1720: — 

“It is situated on a rising ground, and opens on the 
north into a fine down, planted with avenues of trees, 
and near the great road from London to Exeter, from 
whence it makes a grand figure.” 

The avenues are lime trees, planted during the 
time, in all probability, when the new mansion was 
erecting, and a new drive made upto it. The old 
house was at some distance, and had an approach 
through elms in quite a contrary direction. “The 
fashion” for avenues of lime trees in churchyards 
(e. g. at Stratford-on-Avon), originated not ear- 
lier than in the end of the last century, or the 
beginning of the present. The rows of limes in 
the churchyard at Dover Court, near Harwich, 
I learnt from the parish clerk (et. eighty-six) 
were planted about that period in lieu of walnut 
trees; into which he, as a boy, had often climbed, 
and which were sold for their immense value for 
making gunstocks during the Peninsular War. In 
corroboration of the old man’s tale, take this in- 
| stance from the Forest Trees of Britain, Rev. C. 
| A. Johns, 1849 : — 





| During the wars of Napoleon Buonaparte, the de- 
mand for walnut timber became so great, and the price 
rose so high, that 6002 are said to have been given in 
England for a single tree.” 
In making a tour through the Isle of Thanet in 
July last, 1 found rows of limes in a variety of 
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churchyards ; especially in that of St. Lawrence, 
the mother church of Ramsgate, and at St. Clement's 
in the ancient Cinque Port, Sandwich. In both 
these cases, the moderate size of the trees marked 
the time of their planting. I observed, also, the 
absence of yew trees; which, in earlier ages, 
were considered by our tors a ry ad- 
junct in the approach to a — church, to sym- 
bolise by their durability the patient waiting for 
the Resurrection, by those who committed the 
bodies of their friends to the ground in hope. 
Yews there must have been near these churches, 
built by the forty followers of Augustine, when 
the saint first planted his foot on the British soil. 
Could these sacred trees have been cut down by 
the churchwardens for sale? Could they, under 
the guise of public good, have sacrificed to gain 
the appropriate Christian emblem of the Resur- 
rection from the grave ? — 
“ This Holy Tree! an ever living thing, 

Produced too slowly ever to decay ; 

Of form and aspect too magnificent 

To be destroyed.” 

The avenues of limes planted {within a few 
years, in Kensington Gardens —so as to form a 
vista, terminating in the spires and palaces that 
now adorn Tyburnia—deserve a passing notice in 
“N. & Q.” A century hence, they will convey 
accurate information to posterity of the sylvan 
improvements in the reign of Queen Victoria in 
the Royal Parks, near which stood the once fa- 
mous “Tyburn Tree.” Within my own recollec- 
tion the costly palaces, now inhabited by the Lord 
Chancellor and other noblemen, were a marsh— 
Pad-ing-ton: on which, only here and there, a 
“squatter” had stuck up a hovel—now, from un- 
interrupted possession, become his “ freehold ;” so 
that the “squatter” has to be bought out, before 
a mansion for the nobleman can be erected. Such 
is the progress of the age! 





Queen's GARDENS. 


If E. Kine by his query wishes to know when the 
fashion was introduced into England, I cannot tell 
him; but it was most probably brought to this 
country by William III. from Holland, for in 
Faulkner's History of Chelsea Hospital is an en- 
graving of the gardens laid out in the Dutch style, 
with straight canals, with avenues of lime trees on 
either side. I may add that the avenues planted 
by William's order, 170 years ago, were, last year, 
transplanted bodily to another part of a 

. 8. R. 


FENWICK FAMILY. 
(3"* S. vi. 434.) 
Observing P. W. S. says, “ Wanted any particu- 


lars concerning him [Sir John Fenwick] or his 
descendants,” I send him the following. Having 





walked to see the seat of Sir Charles Slingsby, 
Red House, near York (formerly the seat of his 
ancestor, Sir Hen: Slingsby, beheaded by Crom- 
well,) I was struck by the Fenwick crest carved and 
emblasoned on an old oak staircase. It is the fourth 
in number, “a phenix — rising out of flames 
gules, Fenwick.” I made this note at the time. The 
crest of Fenwick struck me forcibly in looking atit, 
and put me in mind of the famous Sir Jobn Fenwick, 
who intended to have assassinated the Prince of 
Orange in 1696. ‘There is a tradition in my fi 
that before Sir John Fenwick left Hexham A 

to make the attempt, he assembled his friends. One 
can imagine the scene, Sir John and a number of 
gentlemen mounted on horseback in the court- 
yard of Hexham Abbey. He called for a tankard, 
and proposed a toast—* Confusion to our ene- 
mies!” to which a Dr. Andrews, one his , 
said—* Conversion, if you please, Sir John,” which 
was thought very good in a clergyman. 

The remarkable circumstance of the Prince of 
Orange losing his life by the horse Sorrel (which 
had formerly belonged to Sir John Fenwick), 
which he rode, falling over a mole-hill, gave the 
Jacobites the spy of writing pl sei on 
that animal. is is a translation of the epi 
on “Sorrel,” by Dr. Thomas Smith, actiniine 
letter to Samuel Pepys, dated April 16, 1702, to be 
found in the quarto edition of Pepys’s Diary :— 


“ Tilustrious steed, doubtless most worthy of the sky, 
To whom the lion, bull, and bear would give place; 
What happy meadows bore thee happily ? 

What happy mother gave you her nutritious teats? 

Is it from the land of Erin you are come to oblige your 
country, 

Or is it Glenco or the Fenwick race which produced 
you? 

Whoever thou art, mayst thou prosper, I pray memo- 
rable one: and 

May saddle never more press thy back, nor bit thy 
mouth. 

Avenger of the human race, when the tyrant dies, 

Mayst thou thyself enjoy the liberty thou wilt give to 
others.” 


The original Latin epigram may be found in 
“N. & Q,,” 24S. i. 67; ix. 486. 

Reverting to the scene of the toast given by 
Sir John Fenwick on his leaving Hexham Abbey, 
and his want of success in accomplishing what his 
horse did, one might apply (what I dare — 
Jacobites of that day did) part of the verse of Hi- 
dibras, with a slight alteration — 

“Sir John, his passing worth, 
The manner how he sally’d forth ; 
His house and equipage are shown; 
His horse’s virtues his own.” 
“ Du Sieur Hudibras le mérite: 
Comment il partit de son gite: 
Armes, Harnois, du,Chevalier, 
Ses vertues, celles du Coursier.” 
Townley’s translation. 
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Charles Howard, Earl of Carlisle, ob. Feb. 24, 
1684, is the following inscription to the memory 
of Sir John Fenwick, Bart. : — 

“This monumental pillar is erected and dedicated by 
the Right Honourable the Lady Mary Fenwicke, eldest 
daughter of Charles, Earl of Carlisle, as a testimony of 
respect to the memory of Sir John Fenwicke, Baronet, of 
Fenwicke Castle, in the county of Northumberland, her 
deceased husband, by whom she had four children, one 
daughter and three sons: Jane, her eldest, died very young, 
and was buried in a vault in the parish church of St. Nicho- 
las in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Charles, having attained the 
age of fifteen years, died of the small-pox ; William was 
six years old, and Howard a year and a half when they de- 

ed this life. These three sons do all lie with their 

er in the parish church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
London, near the altar, where he was interred January | 
28, 1696, aged 52.” 

In the midst of the same monument — 

“ Here lyeth the body of the Right Honourable the 
Lady Mary Fenwicke, relic of Sir John Fenwicke, Ba- 
ronet, Northumberland, and daughter of Charles Howard, | 
Earl of Carlisle. She died on the 27th of October, 1708, 
in the fiftieth year of her age. Her life was a patrimony | 
tothe poor and friendless; and her many virtues make 
her memory precious.” 

The column of the monument on which is the 
inscription to Sir John Fenwick is surmounted 
with the Fenwick crest and arms.* This monu- 
ment is in York Minster. A Sir John Fenwick 
fell fighting for Charles I. at Marston Moor; his 
head was sent to his lady at Hexham Abbey, and 
is still preserved in a black box (reduced now to 
a skull) in the manor-office, Hexham. A story 
is told of this skull, that it had a favourite room 
in the abbey at Hexham, from which if it was re- 
moved it always returned. An old helmet in 
Hexham church, which belonged to Sir John 
Fenwick had a hole in it said to correspond with | 
the hole in the skull. W. H. Crarxe. 


Asser or Jumieces (3 S. vi. 308, 402.) — 
In the Guide Classique du Voyageur, 17eme ed. 
Paris, 1836), which contains a summary of the 
history of this abbey, and gleaned (as I am in- 
clined to believe) from a work entitled “ Memoire 
sur le Tombeau des Enervés de Jumiéges, §c., par 
E. L. Langlois, in 8vo fig. Rouen, 1824,” is a 
passage which gives some consistence to the as- 
sertion of the owner of the ruins: ‘* Des guinées 
Anglaises ont acheté ce que personne n’avait pas 
le droit de leur vendre.” 





* Burke, in his General Armory, thus describes the 
ams of Fenwick : — 

“Fenwick, Fenwick, co. Northumberland, descended 
from De Fenwyke, Lord of the Castel and Tower of Fen- 
Wick, temp. Henry I ; the last direct male heir, the cele- 
brated Sir John Fenwick, of Fenwick and Wallington, 

» per fess gu. and ar., six martlets; crest, a phoenix 
in flames ppr., gorged with a mural crown, counter- 
charged; motto, ‘ Perit ut vivat.’ ” 


On one of the columns of the monument of | 


At the close of the eighteenth century the 
buildings were certainly put up for sale by the 
Revolutionists. 

Abbé Migne (Abbayes et Monastéres, col. 419), 
writes thus : — 

“Dans la révolution du dernier siécle, les batimens 
furent vendus & vil prix: le maison de l’abbé devint une 
habitation privée et demeure intacte.” 

In 1856 this dwelling was occupied by M. 
Caumont, a celebrated antiquary, who guarded 
with a jealous eye the ruins from any further 
desecration. 

Your correspondent H. E. H. could have told 
the present owner that the black marble of the 
tomb of Agnés Sorel, which first attracted the 
eupidity of the destructives, formed afterwards 
the perron of a house erected at Rouen in Rue 
Saint-Maur near the Mont-aux-Malades, upon 
which a portion of the inscription was visible. 

Much information may be gained from the 
authorities above quoted, and from Histoire de 
l Abbaye royale de Funiine, par Deshaies, 1829, 
in 8vo, fig. &c.; Memoires dressez sur les liewx en 
1704; Gallia Christ. t. xi. col. 185, Za Série de 
74 Abbés de Jumiéges depu's Saint Phillibert ; 
Neustria pia, @ Arthur Moustier. W. Puarr. 

Conservative Club, 

Cromwett’s Heap (3™ S. v. 305.)—I am sorry 
to refer to this matter again; but your corre- 
spondent Wir11AM Pryxerron intimated, in the 
last paragraph of his last communication on this 
subject, that at some day he would be able to en- 
lighten us as to whose head it really is that 
Mr. Wilkinson possesses. This would, of course, 
finally dispose of the question ; which, I submit, 
has not yet been settled by any one who has 
written to you. T. B. 


Queen ExizasetH anp THE Town or Co- 
ventTRy (3S. vi. 368.) — Paul Bedford, in his 
Recollections and Wanderings, mentions that a 
similar tradition exists at Worcester : — 

“ For on the occasion of her taking a tour of the western 
parts of her dominions, she honoured the ancient city by 
sojourning here some days; and when about to bid adieu, 


| the royal dame discovered that the travelling exchequer 


was nigh exhausted, She therefore summoned the mayor 
and town council to a parley, saying, ‘ Mr. Mayor and my 
good masters, having extended my tour beyond the anti- 
cipated limits, I discover the rez pecuniarum is on the de- 
cline; therefore in this dilemma will you advance to me 
the sum of three hundred pounds for the which I will 
give you my acknowledgment?’ Mr. Mayor and Council 
felt highly honoured by the royal request, handed over 
the coin, bowed, and departed, brim full of pride and 
loyalty ; but from some cause never yet elucidated, whe- 
ther or not the royal dame was troubled with a shallow 
memory, or it may have been through the dishonesty of a 
deputed conveyancer, the pledged bit of royal scrip has 
never been redeemed.” 
Rusticvs. 


Sympoxization or Cotours 1x Heratpry (3"* 
S. vi. 394, 395.)—I am unwilling to refer to what 
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I have myself said in “N. & Q.,” and will not | 
occupy valuable space by quoting from recent | 
statements easily accessible. If Proressor Dz | 
Morean will honour me by referring to 2™* S. 
ix. 271-2, 450, 508-9, he will, I think, find his in- 
quiries fully answered. The note at p. 450, by a | 
writer signing himself C. S. P., gave information 
which was new to me. In my note, at pp. 508-9, 
I endeavoured to show that it was not incom. | 
tible with the long-acknowledged claims of Fr. 
ilvester Petrasancta. 


Mr. Weate's note surprises me: as the evi- 


dence stands at present, Vulson de la Colombiere 
is proved not to be the inventor. This I pointed 
out in my note at pp. 508-9. Mr. Weaxe, how- 
ever, may have obtained some fresh materials for 
forming a decision. If so, all persons interested 
in heraldic pursuits will be much obliged by his 
producing them at once. At present, it is ad- 
mitted that Fr. Silvester Petrasancta first pub- 
lished his invention in 1634; repeated a publica- 
tion of it in another work in 1638; and that De 


la Colombiere published his first book in 1639. | 


If these dates are capable of an interpretation, 

giving to De la Colombiere a priority of inven- 

tion, we should like to see it. D. P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Veneraste Bene (3 S. vi. 358, 401.) — The 
legend which I have somewhere read, of the way 
in which Bede came to be called “the Venerable ” 
is this: after his death, a rhyming epitaph was 
attempted, and left on the composer's table in 
this form : — 


Fe 
“ Hac sunt in fossa Beda .. . . ossa.” 


And an angelic hand in the night supplied the 
word “venerabilis,” which adhered to Bede ever 
afterwards. W. R.B. 


Dramatic Curntosrties (3 S. vi. 347.) — M. 
Fournel’s amusing chapter, “ Les Gaités du Par- 
terre,” omits one which may not be unworthy a 
corner in “ N. & Q,.” 

Early in the last century, La Motte-Houdard, 
he who translated the twenty-four books of the 


Iliad in twelve, by excising its imagery, its de- | 


scriptions, and its magniloquence, like, as M. 
Houssaye well observes, the copier of Titian who 
omitted his colouring, dramatised the story of 
Romulus. The piece was accepted—announced— 
the audience assembled—the curtain rang up—in 


walked the brother-twins, and the elder opened | 


their dialogue with ““O Remus!” when an irre- 
verent pittite, lifting his hands prayer-fashion, 
intoned—*“ Oremus!” and the fatal laugh ran 
through the theatre. A cruel paronomasia this; 
but ere long compensated to the unlucky play- 


wright by a trait de hardiesse, which also M. Hous- 
saye (Galerie du xviiit Siécle, 3"* Série) has re- 
corded. 


| dard, and worked into his Inés de Castro. 


The validity of an irregular marriage, the wife's 
honour, the children’s position, had, it 
been brought in question by the husband's father; 


' and their advocate saw no better hope than ins 


ractical appeal to the judge’s sympathies. Cover- 
ing the children with his gown until the perora- 
tion of his argument, suddenly he put them 
forward, and exclaimed, “ Behold my plea!” This 
highly “ sensational” incident, not less new to the 
stage than to the court, was seized upon by Hou- 

At the 
first representation, some facetious fools in the 
pit set up the banal laugh, when Mademoiselle 


| Duclos, the Inés of the piece, stepped forward 


| to the foot-lights, and exclaimed—* Ris done, sot 
| de parterre, 2 l'endroit le plus beau!” Petulant 
| Ignorance cowed before her calm and stern re- 
buke; and Inés proceeded to win her laurels 
amid the tears and plaudits of the audience. 

E. L. S. 


Marynew Famiry (3" S. vi. 327, 404.)—In the 
| will of “ ffouke Buttrey, of Marston St. Laurence, 
Northampton, gentyllman,” executed Oct. 4, 1558, 
he appoints Crescent Buttrey, his son, sole exe- 
cutor — 
“ by the counsel, consent, and advice of W™ Chauncre, 
Esqr, John Blynco, gent., and W™ Mayewe, Clerk, vicar 
of Marston, aforesaid, whom I do make and appoint 
Overseers of this my last will, &c., I do give to every of 
them 26* 8¢ for their several paines to be therein taken, 
&c.: and farther, I will that Mr Chaunce and the said 
vicar Mr. Mayewe, my overseers, shall have the custody of 
all my goods, &c., until my son be of the age of 21, &e., de. 
“ [Signed } ffouke Buttrey. These being witnesses for 
me, W™ -& Chauncy per me Gulielmi + Mayewe, per me 
John Blynckow.” 


Will proved March 22, 1559. ; 

In Baker’s Northampton I find, in the list of 
Vicars of Marston, that Sir William Blencko, 
Clerk, was presented by Thos. and John Blencko, 
yeomen, by grant from the Convent of Sheen, 
July 9, 1541. On his resignation, Wm. Mayewe, 
LL.B., was presented by the King, and instituted 
| Dec. 11, 1544; and Thomas Hyde was instituted 
August 20, 1575. Axsert Borrest. 


Buruesque Lives (3 §S. vi. 328.) —Juver™s 
| will find these towards the end of The Life and 
| Adventures of Baron Munchausen. I think the 


| last nonsense verse reads “ Fog and Bog.” 
W. J. Bernuarp Smits. 








Temple. 

Moxmoutu House, Sono (3" S. vi. 89.)—Ms. 

| Trups appears to have made a slip in attributing 
this building to Sir C. Wren. I certainly cannot 
find any authority for attaching it to the nam 

| that architect. W. P. 

Hyanoxoer (3" S. vi. 388.) — Though unable 

| to throw any light on the authorship of the hymns 
named by your correspondent, I should be glad t 





Sdsaepewgenec, 
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take this opportunity of entering a protest against 
the not only inconvenient but, as I think, unfair 

tice of many modern hymn-book editors, of 
suppressing the names of authors. Why in the 
world the man who writes the hymn should not be 
allowed to receive credit as well as the musician 
who composes the music for it, I cannot conceive. 
I regard this suppression as one of the various 
weak points not only of Hymns Ancient and Mo- 
dern, but of sundry other recent collections. 

Georce F. Cuampers. 
Junior Carlton Club. 


Frovpe’s “ History or Engranp”™ (3" §, vi. 
368.)—The present regulation swords of the Brit- 
ish cavalry are all straight. The word sabre, how- 
ever, means, in the strict sense, a curved blade, and 
was {introduced into this country from Germany, 
where it was probably derived from the Turks. 
For long our light cavalry carried partially curved 


blades. The word has, however, become commonly | 


used to describe any cavalry sword; and so a 


regiment is reckoned, in every-day language, as so | 
| think he died between 1830-33. 


many sabres ; and thus also the term sabred comes 
to be used in the meaning of disabling so many of 
the enemy, whether by cut or thrust. 

A horse certainly does not “ shiver with cold,” 
in the same sense as humans do, from mere expo- 
sure to it; but if you have ridden him hard, and 
then bring him to inaction, where he is exposed to 


remained in saddle, is by no means agreeable. 
A Lieut Cavarry Orricer. 


Lone Acre (3 S. vi. 368.) — Your corre- 
spondent, in citing several passages from Froude’s 
History of England, says,—“ Long Acre was not 
built upon till early in the seventeenth century. 
Was the site previously known by that name?” 
Long Acre, in Henry VIII.’s time, was an open 
field called The Elms, from a line of those trees 
growing upon it, as shown in Aggas's Plan. It was 
next called Seven Acres; and since 1612, from the 
length of a certain slip of ground, then first used 
%a pathway, Long Acre. 

Enwarp F, Riwsauct. 

Bartey (3° S. v. 358) is a Northumberland 
and Lancashire word, wrongly explained in Hal- 
liwell’s Dictionary as “ to bespeak or claim.” In 
ls true meaning it has nothing to do with “ par- 
leying,” and I cannot therefore accept that deriva- 
tion. It claims, on the part of the speaker (or of 
lis side if he be leader), a barring or stopping of 
the game for some valid reason, as for instance, to 
te, if pursued, a loosened shoe-latchet ; to leave 

bounds at prison-base fur any purpose uncon- 
meted with the game, without incurring any 
penalty; and the like. In Kent the ery of myself 

Mi my playmates was, bar play. What the ter- 

ley may be is doubtful. Possibly it is a 

‘wrupt shortening of lake, lake being Northum- 
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berland for play, but it is more likely to be ley, 
Northumberland for “liberty, leisure, opportu- 
nity, or law,” this last being also a technical in 
boyish games. Barley would then be equivalent to 
bar, ley, that is bar flay’) [give ne] fon. From 
use, however, the compound phrase would simply 
be taken in the sense of barring ; hence, I fancy, 
we have the same word in barley-break, where it 
is forbidden to the catching couples to break at 
all, and to the others to break without they are in 
danger of being caught. Jamieson’s derivation— 
es barla-bracks—even if true as regards the 
scotch game, cannot possibly be admitted as re- 


gards the English one. Bens. Easy. 


Tue Rev. James Corpiner (3 S. vi. 89) 
was afterwards Incumbent of St. Paul's Chapel, 
Aberdeen, and, if I am not mistaken, went insane, 
and committed suicide. A very old resident in 
Aberdeen, Mr. Winchester, advocate, was a mem- 
ber of his congregation during the whole of his 
ministry, and could no doubt give your correspon- 
dent, S. Y. R., the information he requires. I 
W. M.S. 


Hoops (3* S. vi. 388.)—In answer to your cor- 


| respondents F. D, H. and J. Henry, I beg to 
| inform them that I believe the hood mentioned 


with green lining to be that of Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, near Perth, while that lined with 


: - “ : < | scarlet : hite is, i y opinion, that of St. 
achill, he will shiver in a way that, if you have | scarlet and white is, in my opinion, that Bt 


Bees’ College, Cumberland. The hood worn by 
the associates of King’s College, London, is 
similar to that of an Oxford M.A., but is laid 
with mauve instead of crimson silk. It was only 
granted about two years ago by the late Arch- 


| bishop of Canterbury, consequently too late to 


be in your list. As your correspondents may be 
puzzled with a hood which I saw a month or two 
ago for the first time, I will describe it: it is a 
black hood lined with white silk, with an edging 
of brown russet, and is worn by the B.A. mem- 
bers of London University. H. F. 

Exeter Coll. Oxford. 

Jews 1x Spain (3™ S. vi. 249, 299.) — The 
following is from Alphonse Esquiros’s Dutch at 
Home, ii. 157 n., republished from the Revue des 
Deux Mondes : — 

“The history of the Jews in Spain and Portugal has 
been written in English by a Jew, whose family sojourned 
some time in Holland—The History of the Jews in Spain 
and Portugal, by M. Lindo. Among contemporary 
Spanish writers who have treated this heart-rending his- 
tory, we must not forget to mention the name of Don 
Adolfo de Castro, who, in his work, Historia de los Judios 
en Espana, derived from the best sources, has displayed 


great impartiality.” 
T. J. Buckton. 


Wirnessss (3 S. vi. 131, 197, 376.) — My 
last reply was based on Christian and Blackstone ; 
the following is a quotation from Chitty and Burn, 
ii. 99 : — 
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“The compul means to bring in witnesses are of 
two kinds: First, By process , issued in the 
king’s name by the justices, or others, where the trial is 
to be, for disobedience to which the person served with 
the process is liable to an attachment (R. v. Ring, S. 7. R., 
585). Secondly, Which is the more ordinary and more 
effectual means (in criminal cases), the justices that take 
the examination of the person accused, and the informa- 
tion of the witnesses, may at that time, or at any time 
after and before the trial, bind over the witnesses to ap- 
pear at the court where the trial is intended to be; and in 
case of their refusal to be bound over, may commit them 
for a contempt (7 Geo. IV. c. 64, ss. 2,3; 2 Hale, 282; 
Bennet and Wite v. Watson, 3 M. and Sel. i.; 1 Phill. 
Ev., 8; et vide post, 114). And in case of their neglect to 
attend, in pursuance of the recognizance, such recogni- | 
zance will be forfeited, and may be put in force; but not 
without a written order of the judge of the court (7 Geo. 
IV. c. 64,8. 31. See “ Recognizance,” vol. v.). 


As it is certain that justice could not be done | 
in our courts of law without the existence of a 
compulsory power to enforce the attendance of | 
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your Cork correspondent: the latter, however, 
frankly confesses his ignorance with regard to 
the precise meaning of the other words, and the 
nature of the strange remedy and disease re- 
ferred to, while he makes some very probable 
conjectures about them. “ These words have 
suffered severely under the hands” not “ of the 
transcribers,” but—of your Welsh correspondent, 
who deals with them like General Vallancey him- 
self, or that famous philological conjuror who 
proved that “the Chinese Emperor Ki is cer- 
tainly the same with King Atoes of Egypt; for, 
if we only change K into A, and i into toes, we 
shall have the name Atoes.” Err 1onnaca. 


Greek Version or “TWINKLE, TWINKLE” 
(3"* §. vi. 368.) — I have the pleasure of sending 
Mepicat Srvupent the Greek Version he is in 
search of. It is printed, with the English and 
Latin, in Hullah’s Grammar of Vocal Music, but 


witnesses and the production of documentary evi- | no author’s name given : — 


dence, we must seek for the origin of the writ of | 
subpena prior to Richard L., or the term of legal 
memory. It is unnecessary to enter into the his- 
tory of the contentions betwixt the civil and ec- | 
clesiastical courts, or to inquire into the causes of 
public dissatisfaction in the reigns of Henry IV. 
and V. with such writ. The office of the legal 
itioner will be the best resort for the forms 


in present use, and which have probably existed, | 
nearly in the same state, since the time of Ed- | 


ward III. 


Heratpic (3" S. vi. 347.) —In reply to the 
inquiry of Mr. Grorcr W. Marsnatt, I beg to 
say that the arms ermine, on a chief a bezant be- 
tween two billets, are those of a Northamptonshire 
family named Watts. The motto used by one 


T. J. Bucxron. 


family of the name is, “Proximus mihi ipsemet 
” " 


E. W. 


Orper or rue Lion anp Sun (3° S. vi. 107, 


156.) — The Persian order of the Lion and Sun 
was instituted in 1808, by Futteh Aly Shah. 
J. Woopwarp. 


Anrna, Varenusc, Esanr (3" §, vi. 205, 275.) 
ret to see that Mr. Irvine's query has not 

yet been satisfactorily answered. To answer it 
would require more than an ordinary knowledge 
of the Irish language and of Irish superstitions, 
and we have no dictionary or collection of folk- 
lore to supply the want of personal knowledge. 
Let me repeat the query here in a summary way. 
The Roman Catholic Bishop of Cloyne and Ross, 
in his Pastoral Admonitions, &c., in 1756, denounces 
the use of “ that horrible remedy which our people 
call Vrrehuse, and which they employ against that 
imaginary and superstitious disease which they 
term Esane.” There is no difficulty about the 
word Arrha, which is correctly explained as a 
spell or incantation, both by the bishop and by 


"AWd’ Korep, tis ror’ ef; 
Cady? Exe: we, tis wor’ el; 
“TWd8ev oridGov bre, 
72 oudpayd ev obparg. 
"AWA’ borep, tis ror’ «I; 
Oat’ Zxer pe, tis wor’ «2; 
“HAwos paAdyod tu, 
Kéviev éAAdurav Epu, 
Kal ob Aaurodovxos el, 
"AWA’ Gorep, wavvuxei. 
“Evd’ d8irns év oxdre 
Mexxtaw ynbe ode * 
Kamopayv by cipp’ didi, 
*AwdaAov yy’ dvevbe cod —- 
Al@épa xudvouy Exes 
Kaue 51a pdpewy BAdreis * 
Xo) 8° &ypurvoy iuua 5% 
"Ns ky hAws dav7 * 
AWN’ Korep, tis wor’ «l; 
Oaiu’ tye: we, tis ror’ ef; 
Joun Woopwarp. 
New Shoreham. 


Casts rrom Seats (3" S. v. 507.)—I used to 
make moulds from cameos and seals in isinglass, 
and take casts in plaster of Paris or sulphur; but 
isinglass does not keep well. 

I tried to take casts in rice-flour and gum 
tragacanth, but was prevented persevering. 
believe it might succeed, if the due proportions 
were discovered by practice. This mixture would 
take colour. F. 


Wuiiam Newsnam Brane (3" S. vi. 146) 
Lieutenant in H. M. regiment of Scotch Greys, 
died at Latakia in Syria, 10th Oct. 1825, in the 
twenty-sixth year of his age. 

Seen the eldest son of William Blane, Esq, 
of Folieja Park, in the parish of Winkfield, Berks, 
by whom a tablet has been erected to his memory 
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in the aisle of Winkfield church, belonging to the | also the remains of Fifield. These Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Blane family. His book, entitled “ An Excursion | Drake reminds me were the only house-sketches 
through the United States and Canada during the | made by Mr. Kerry for the early subscribers to his 
Years 1822-3, by an English gentleman,” was | admirable and almost exhaustive cr of Bray. 


published in the year 1824, and is of 8vo size. | Isay almost, for, with a frank and natural courtesy, 
' * C.J. Exxiorr. | those gentlemen when applied to on the subject— 
Winkfield Vicarage. | Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, on his own invitation, and 


Tus Srory or tue Eastern Treasurer (3° | Mr. Kerry on the friendly suggestion of C. A. L., 
S. vi. 149.—This is contained in Feiling’s Complete | to whom Iam much obliged—have forwarded me 
Course of German Literature for Beginners, fourth | 4 store of memoranda, which will form a rich ad- 
ed. 1858, published by D. Nutt, 270, Strand. | dition to the treasures of the History of the Hun- 

. 18—21. C. J. Exuiorr. | dred which I possess. Nor must I omit to add 

inkfield Vicarage. | that the Rev. Sir William Cope, Bart., of Brams- 

Noto Eriscorazt (3" S. vi. 48, 189.)—Among | hill, which place was connected with Bra through 
the Cary monuments in the church of Clovelly is John de Foxle of Foxley, temp. Edw. Il., has fa- 
one to a member of the family, who was Dean of voured me with a mass of curious particulars relat- 


Exeter in the time of Charles IT. ; and it is stated aes ee ee See 
° ° . . a , , 
a — that he twice refused to be made a the eliciting of which from Sir. William pe 
I rather imagine that other members of the | M°™%Y ®” wary wen gw > therapies 
family had not the same objection to church pre- — - — 0 « — » thi b 
ferment, for on one of the slabs in front of the | . . wr ¥ he ser oo s —_ rv ya “ 
altar there is a crosier sculptured. Any informa- | '"S . an oy 4 ne rl — y pelea id 
tion respecting the person, in memory of whom rene be : - Nell G agg nso ini us 
this slab was inscribed, would oblige Meterrs. Chat te bust o . wen, mentee 7 
Kerry, p. 89, was removed from Philibats at the 
<a oF A CONQUERED Knicurt (3" S. vi. 313, | period stated by that gentleman, and taken, as 
401.)— was supposed, to Bramshill. But Sir William 
“Sir Robert Carey, Knight, a person so valorous and | Coye writes, and he will forgive my citing his 
skilfal in arms, that few presumed to enter the lists with very words :— 
him. Amongst his other exploits is recorded his triumph . ' F 
over an Arragonian knight in Smithfield, upon which oc- “ No such thing exists here, nor have I ever been able 
casion he was knighted, and allowed to adopt the armsof | t0 hear of it. I have a portrait of Nell Gwynn by Sir 
his vanquished rival—namely, ‘ Three roses on a bend.’” | Peter Lely, but that is one of a set of portraits by him of 


. 9 Ent | persons about Charles IL, and was here before the dis- 
The above is from Burke’s Extinct and Dormant | b antiin ¢ of Philiberts.” 


Peerage, 1831, p. 109. Wares Rye. | W. J. B. 
Westminster Hart (3% S. vi. 417.) —The oc- | Quvorations: “tHe Trrant” (3 S. vi. 328). 


casional inundations of the Thames were, in former raat mee : : 
times, very destructive. At the spring-tide of | The original is in Galba’s speech on adopting Piso. 
Nov. 19, 1242, the hall was so flooded that boats | (7citi Histor. 1. i. c. 16.):— 





the river floated inside; and it isa singular | “‘ Neque enim hic, ut in ceteris gentibus, que regnan- 
| tur, certa dominorum domus, et ceteri servi: sed impera- 


fact that this nuisance, in the hall of our kings, a - : : 
continued till recent times. The coronation of | a ba pony un hee py ee ty ge 
OAT a ——  erreere 
that this would be a spring-tide, so the ceremonial . : in 9° 
; ° | Piso certainly was not “le tyran Romain” when 
was, almost at the last moment, delayed till th y “ abe . 
ith. The ball, as an ticipated, oa rr rw eg so addressed ; but as the wee —- = as 
sequently orders were given to raise the floor @ prince sireedy made, the set agen 
several feet, and in other respects to guard agninst may have felt allowed to anticipate his tyranny. 
seourrence of the evil. Seat inanee Probably, however, he had found an applicable 
* | quotation, and did not inquire further. — 


2, Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road, S.E. 

Piares or Orp Sears, Manor Hovses, xtc. : 3 
(3S. vi. 250, 316, 401.) —In addition to the Antiquanian Ant (3™ S. vi. 400.)—It may in- 
sketch of Philibert’s house, a.p. 1780, taken from terest your correspondent to know that I had 

fine picture in the possession of Charles Ful- several rubbings of brasses, e. g. those at Lubeck 
ler, of Bri ton, Esq., by the Rev. Charles Kerry, reduced by photography, in 1857. A volume of 
the Rev. W . T. Tyrwhitt Drake has kindly sent me photographs, from rubbings of slabs in Normandy, 
for inspection “ Hendons,” restored, and capitally was published three or four years ago. 
restored, by Mr. Kerry, in a valuable sketch ; and W. H. James Weate. 
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Cuartes J. Incersory (3" S. vi. 267) died a LETTER FROM VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


few years ago in Philadelphia. Besides Inchi- Sir, 

quin the Jesuit's Letters, he wrote Chiomara, a In a recent number of “ N. & Q.” you pub- 
poem, 1800; Edwy and Elgiva, a tragedy, 1801; | lished a paragraph bearing my signature, and 
A View of the Rights and Wrongs, Power and | headed “ Sewed not Sewn.” I did not write this 
Policy, of the United States of America, 1808; A paragraph, nor did I know anything about it until 
Discourse before the Society for the Commemora- | jt happened to be mentioned by a correspondent. 
tion of the Landing of William Penn, 1825 ; Julian, | In requesting you to correct the error, I cannot 
a dramatic poem, 1831; Historical Sketch of the | yefrain from expressing my surprise that one of 
Second War between the United States of America your contributors should have made this unwar- 
and Great Britain, 4 vols. 8vo, 1845 ; an Obituary | yantable use of the name of another person. 
Notice of Joseph Bonaparte, 1855; and other Your obedient servant, 
pamphlets and discourses. He was born October AMBERLEY. 
3, 1782; but the exact date of his death I cannot | Woburn Abbey, December 1, 1864. 

at this moment find. Mr. R. Inexis will find [We regret to find that Lord Amberley has been an- 
notices of him in the New American Cyclopedia, noyed by what We are sure was only an inadvertency on 


and in Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors. the part of the writer of the Note on “ Sewed not Sewn” 
(anté p. 413). The article in a preceding Number, on 


the “Old Pictures at Amberley Castle,” probably sug- 

A Taitor sy Trane (3" S. vi. 26, 76.)—I | gested to our correspondent the adoption of a signature 

have just observed the Notes above indicated, and | Which We do not believe was ever intended to be mis- 

beg to remark that I have often noticed at my taken for that of the Noble Viscount.—Ep. | 

sy a at some _— poe aye a 

ice Vourts, the common use of the words “b ; 

trade” amongst the lower orders of satiety. Piseelanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Such use is by no means confined to tailors. ‘The 
convenience of. the term to persons charged with The Life of Major-General James Wolfe, Founded on 
offences (or, to use their own phrase, “ im trouble, ) Original Documents, and Illustrated by his Correspond- 
is very great; and is evidenced by its — ence, including numerous unpublished Letters contributed 
by thieves and bad characters who, in reply to | from the Family Papers of Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
the question “ What are you?” answer, a car- Descendants of his Companions. By Robert Wright. 
penter, a smith, or so on, “ by trade ;” which may | ap agente —s era kt 
be true 7 > ade . _ ~ is somewhat surprising that it shou have been 
= fi ~ A a the trade has not a — | left to the year 1864 to produce a biography of one who 
a me years. mongst paupers, too, the use OF | died gloriously in the hour of a victory which added 
the term is very frequent ; especially by those of | an empire to England, upwards of a century before. Mr. 
the vagrant or worst class, who use it as an eva- | Wright has been very fortunate in the subject of his 
sion of the question as to the means by which | Biography, and scarcely less fortunate in his search after 
they obtain their livelihobd. I have spoken to | the necessary facts, papers, and documents. Thanks po 
: officers having experience amongst the his industry and the liberality of the representatives 0 
— oo aving experience amongst the | the great General and of his companions in arms, Mr. 
classes of persons referred to, and they agree with Wright has amassed a vast amount of new and very 
me as to the words “ by trade” having become, as | interesting materials; and has so interwoven the history 
it were, a technical or slang expres:ion of very of the times with the story of his Hero's life as to pro- 
general application - duce a work which does justice to the od of Wolfe, 
as = : — ‘ gre: i es *s literary skill. 
In examining some applications for the benefit and great credit to the author’s literary s 
of a charity, I have found one (written by a shoe- | Zhe Afternoon Lectures on Literature and Art, delivered 
maker) that not only contains the term in ques- | in the Theatre of the Museum of Industry, St. — 
: . ; in, in Apri: May, 1864. Second Serves. 
tion, but may probably interest some of your (oe Delay) aaa 
nee A & genuine specimen of incorrect or- |W, cannot perhaps do better by way of recommending 
ograpay :— these Lectures to the notice of our readers than enumerate 
the subjects of them. They are seven in number. The 
first is an Introductory one by the Ex-Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland; the second on Architecture; the third, on 





Sr. T. 





“Sir Robert lews n 1 Whites Row knowing misess 
Hall a poor womman bleaves her to be in wont of lady 
Days Gift if the Gentelnan pleases 8 in fammily her | o% , , Nati 
husbon by traid horker 16 qwaker street spitalfields.” Charles Lamb and Dickens; the fourth, on the Native 

S.J.H Literature of India; the fifth, on German Literatare; 
Sd. AAYAM. | the sixth, on Victor Hugo as a poet; and the last, on 

Lascetuts (3" S. v. 523.) — Cxxricus, who re- Chaucer. ; ? 
plied to R. C. H. H.'s query respecting Lascells | The Temple Anecdotes. se Taveation and Discovery. Dy 
of Horncastle, will confer a further favour if he teides Pe rae Temple. Iilustrated. (Groom 
will send his address phan R. C. i. Hore These anecdotes of Invention and Discovery are eX- 

MEV. Ki. U, 11. KOTCHKIN. | tremely amusing and instructive, and the publication 
rhimbleby Rectory, Horncastle. | is exceedingly well timed. The book forms a capital 
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present for a lad who exhibits signs of a talent for me- 
chanics, and is one which should be added to the library 
of every Working Man’s Club in England. 


Mr. Orror’s Lisrary.—Within the last few days this 
unique and important library has been removed from 
Grove House, South Hackney, to the sale rooms of Messrs. 


Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, 13, Wellington Street, | 


Strand, and is expected to be dispersed at the commence- 
ment of the season. ‘The accumulation of scarce theolo- 
gical works was Mr. Orror’s ruling passion, and for 
nearly half a century, with unabating enthusiasm and 
diligence, he had been a collector of literary curiosities. 
From his practical knowledge of the book trade, he was 
well acquainted with those out-of-the-way nooks and 
corners of the great metropolis where he could pick up— 
perhaps in somewhat tattered costume—some bibliogra- 
phical rarity well understood and prized by the brethren 
of the book-craft. Mr. Orror’s collection of early printed 
Bibles has long been known as one of the most celebrated 
in the United Kingdom. For upwards of forty years he 
was engaged in compiling a History of the English Bible, 
illustrated with numerous fac-similes of the earlier edi- 
tions, but he did not live to accomplish this great work. 
Another speciality in Mr. Orror’s library is the most 
perfect collection of all the stray pieces and literary pro- 
ductions of the author of The Pilgrim's Progress, whose 
Complete Works he had edited a few years since for 
Messrs, Blackie & Co. of Glasgow. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
\WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom y are required,and whose names and ed- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Swarve (Jon~) Mzmorns or Osxxy Asner, sran Oxrorn. London, 


Baizy's (Dorier) Memon or ruc Doviey Faourr. 
Wanted by Messrs. Willis 4 Sotheran, 1%, Strand. 


Apame's (Rev. Da.) Sensors on tux Narenez anp Ostications or 
Vmmrcz. 


Wanted by W. H., University Reading Rooms, Trinity College. 
Dublin. 


A Ducovnse ow run Jopicras. Acrnoniry ov trae Masten oF tHe 


Ls. 
Tus Laoat Jopicarcas ix Cuaxceay srareo. 


Wanted by Mr. Edward I/utchinson, 1, Elewick West Terrace. 
Newcastle-on-Ty ne. 
E. H. 8., Waters: ve Newscnon. 2 Vols. Large Paper. 
+ Socrerr, Nos. 1, 6, and 17. 
Gianon’s Misczttanzovs Wonks. Vol. III. 13915, 4to. Boards. 
Norss awp Quearss. Vol. II. First Series. 
Muron's Paoss Wonks. 6 Vols. i851. Pickering. 
Wanted by Mr. T. G. Stevenson, Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Taz Cunwrmas Nomoen or “N. & Q.” will be published on Saturday 


xt the 17th instant. Advertisements for imscrtion in it must be sent ia | 
by lath. ; ; 


Ova Guegemss Neusea will contain, among other appropriate and 
Tus Warrs by Mr. Chappell. 
Coawisn Paovenns. 4 
Cunisrmas, 1964 


Pawirrines. 
A Wes.ey-Bos 


= Furramans by Dr. Rimbaui. } wy Pe a 
cinin orfooks hich ate sek ered Seite Public Libraries have no 
on, m7 ad Jie Suaresting paper on “ Christ's Hospital” 
by Divination, in ia Quis est Gute, gat fot does Soouhoos es 
or ins a Tat), zh two American cents, 1783, 1787, are described in 
& J, Sogen. The quotation occurs in Cowper's Task, tie last two 


A Wreeuamiwr. Some particulars of Ralph Schomberg (ob. June 
29, 1792), will be found in Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, iii. 23—30. 


G. W. For removing stains on books and engravings consult“ N.& Q." 

2nd 8. ix. 186. 
R. C. C, For literary and bibliographical information the Nouvelle 
Générale is considered the nest of the French Biographical! 


Dictionaries. 
F.u.M. The Rev. il. F. Lyte is clearly the plagiarist, as his m, 
“ Lo, we have left all, and followed Thee,” first appeared in \833; whereas 


Thomas Moore's Irish melody,“ I'd mourn the lopes,” was published in 
1813. 


Eanarcom. —In last number, p. 460, col. ii. linc 14, fur “ Searchers of 
| the Courts of Justice,” read “ Senators of the College of Justice." 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." is now 
ready,and may be had of al sellers and Newsmen, price Is. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 


*x* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q."" may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and New smen. 


_ “Norss awn Quenies” is ished at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowrary Parts. «¢ Subscription for Stameszp Coptzs for 
Siz Months jorwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
pear Inpex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office » 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wists G. Surrn, 32, 

ELLINGTON Sraeet, Staanp, W.C., to whom all Communications ror 
tas Eprror should be addressed. 


“Norges & Qvenres” is 


d for tra i abroad. 





Cune or Disease ov tax Cursr sy Da. Locock'’s Pormoxic Warens. 
From Mr. Thomas Wiles, Market Deeping: “ Your valuable Wafers 
are very efficient for Chest Diseases. I have tried them myself, and re- 
commended them to several scente, a9 proved their beneficial effects. 
T. Wies.” They give instant relief,and rapidly cure asthma, con- 
apo coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. Price 
is. 1pd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d.,amd lls. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 





Now ready, price 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 
THREE NOTELETS ON SHAKESPEARE. 
I. SHAKSPEARE IN GERMANY. 

Il. THE FOLK LORE OF SHAKSPEARE. 

IIL WAS SHAKSPEARE EVER A SOLDIER? 

| Br WILLIAM J. THOMS, 

} A Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


| {\OLDSMITH’S POCKET ALMANACK FOR 
| a 1865. Priceéd. sewed. Now ready. 
ith 80 pages of letter-press, containing more useful and valuable 
matter for occasional reference than can be found in any other pub- 
iio ie a size and price. 
is! for the Com y vf Stationers by Joseph Greenhill, at 
their Hall, London. _— . = a 
And may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers 
In Roan ck, gilt edges, inter-icaved - - 2 
Moroceo Tuck  - - - - - - Be. 
Morocco Silver Lock - - - - - 4 
And in a variety of other bindings suitable for prescnts. 





Clerical Almanacks for 1865, 
ILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S ALMANACK, 


Enlarged by the Incorporation of “ Whitaker's Clergyman's 
| Lnary,” price, sewed, 2s. 6d.; roun tuck, 5«.; morocco, 6s.; with lock, 8s. 
The VESTRY ALMANACK, on a sheet, price 6d. 

The CLERICAL ALMANACK. Sewed, 9d.; roan tuck, 2s. 6d.; 
morocco ditto, 4s.; with lock, 6s. 


Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 

GUTCH'S LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
REGISTER AND ALMAWNACKE, 1865. 
Price is. Gd. 

“ A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined.” — Times. 
London: W. STEVENS, 431, Strand, and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post svo, price 7s. 6d. 


| QOYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Comprising 


hk.) Receipts for the Economic and Judicious Preparation of every Meal 
of the day, and for the Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALEXIS 
SOYER. With Illustrations on Wood, xc. 

“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and larder in 
the kingdom." —Lancet. 

Also, by the same Author, 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR ; 

or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. With Plates. 
Ninth Edition, 8vo, 15s. cloth. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CuU., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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Now publishing, 
HE ORATOR: a Treasury of English Eloquence; 
being a Collection of the best 8 hes in the English Tongue. 
Nos. | and 2, in a wrapper, price Id. Parts I. and II. now ready, 
price 6d. each. 





London: H. A. VILES, #4, Carey Street, W.C. 


The most important Catalogues publishing 
in Scotland. 
In 8vo, pp. 166, price Is. per post. 


CATALOGUE ofaSELECTION of Interesting 
BOOKS, consisting chiefly of Histony, Awrrovrrms, Torocaarny, 
Ancient Porray, Heaarpay, and Grenraoor. 
IL—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS: Carta- 
Loovr of an Extraordinary Collection of the interesting and valu- 


able Works printed at private expense for their Members, by the 
Assorsronn, Baxxaryne, Marriann, and Srarowe Cross. 


IIL—TRIALS: Caratocur 
lection of Crvit and Camiuwar easass s, including a few Law Booxs, 
Sessrow and Pantiamenrany Parens 


Now on Saze by THOM AS GEORGE STEVENSON, 22, Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


I, 


“PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery Lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20+. 
The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, 


hold Pa 
PAR RIDGE & COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA CASE of STA- 
TIONERY forwarded free to any Railway Station in England, on 
ipt of Post-office Order. 
NU CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on Paper 
or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. 
putened Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business or address Dics 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream: Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
mense variety in all sizes and qualities always in stock. 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabi- 


nets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. post free. 

i YR a private collection, MEDALS, ORDERS, 
and HONORARY DISTINCTIONS, as worn by the British 

Army.—Apply to ME DICUS, 4, Effingham Lawn, Dover. 


An im- 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


EDGES & BUTLER, Wine Merchants, 
recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: — 


Pure wholesome CLARET, as drunk at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24+. 
per dozen. 


&c. 


White Bordeaux 


+++ 248. and 30s, per doz. 
Good Hock | + 30s, 3x. 


They invite 5 attention of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock 
of CHOICE OL.D PORT, consisting of Wines of the 
Selebrated vintage 1820 se _ > per doz. 
Vintage 1834 
b A Im 
Vi 1847. es » 72s. pee 
all stuntman . ah pping, first-rate condition. 

Fine old “ beeswing” Port, 48s. and 60s.; ee Sherry, 36s., 
48s.; Clarets of choice wths, 36s., 42s., 489., 60s, 848.; Hochhei- 
mer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, "ycibirauntleh: 60s.; 

and 5 -» S48., to 1208.; Braunberger, Grun- 
hausen, and Scharaberg, 488. to “sts. ; sparkling Moselle, 48s., G0s., 66s., 


788. ; ~o om Cham 
h, Constantia ia. , aie Christi, Imperial zokay., —w 
other rare — Fine old Pale Cognac 60s. and 72s. 
very choice ac, vintage 1805 (which — ee the first YA gold 
al at the Paris Exhibition of i 1855), 144s. per doz. Foreign Liqueurs 
of every description. On receipt of a ice order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately, by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King's Road. 
(Originally established A.D. pheundnd 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 


[8F¢ S. VI. Dec. 10, 64 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


| R. FLETCHER’S GUIDE TO FAMILY 


| eludii 


| 1 Vol. royal 4to, 


of an Extensive Col- | 


DEVOTION. A Sale of 100,000 Copies 
improve and enlarge the Work. vive comprises oy Services, 


a Hymn, Prayer, Portion of Ly 
Sing One for Morning and vening of every Day in the 
ning Prayers 
28s, cloth an Also in calf and mo- 
rocco bindings. 


London: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


Also an Appendix, contai 
Engravings, 28s. 


tions, 
Year. 


Just Published, in super-royal vo, price 7s. 6d. 


M ccs wanes “r OF OLD BIRMINGHAM.—Mew 
and NAMES ; FOUNDERS, FREEHOLDERS, and INDWEL- 
LERS, from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century: with P: 
as to the Earliest Church of the Reformation Built and E 
England. From inal and Unpublished Documents. 
MIN SMITH, ESQ. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
trations and Fac-similes. 

Birmingham: WALTER J. SACKETT, 11, Bull Street. 

London: JOHN RUssE L L SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


Forwarded Post Free on receipt of Six Postage-stamps. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS, MEDALS, 

i &ec.Mr. C. R. TAYLOR, 2, Mowracvusz Sraeer, Rossece Sev 
respectfully announces that he has an extensive Colleatien ion of te 
above articles for Selection on moderate terms. Also, fine 
Pattern Pieces, Cabinets, Numismatic Books, &c. 

Articles can be forwarded to any part of the Country irr ingestion. 
Coins, &e., bought or exchanged, and every information given in reply 
to communications addressed as above. Attendance daily from 10 a.x. 


TO 
Tlus- 


| TO EXECUTORS, AND OTHERS WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
Letter, — F Fens Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, House- | 


42s. | 


78s.; fine old Sack, Malmsey, Fron- | 


\' R. JOHN BURTON, Auctioneer of Literary 
4 and Fine- Art Property, &c. 
38, AVENHAM LANE, PRESTON. 
Established 1831. 

The only Auctioneer in the North of England who has made these 

3ranches his Special Vocation. 

Sales conducted, Libraries and Collections of Works of Art Arranged 
and Catalogued ; and Valuations for Probates, or other purposes, made 
in any part of the United Kingdom. 


TO CLERGYMEN, 


VIL BERT J. FRENCH, ‘Bolton, Lancashire, sends 
Post Free on application, an Illustrated CAT ALOGUE of bi 
M: INUF. ACT TRES fo; use in the Church of England, including ful 
partic ulars A Communion Linens, Altar Cloths, Carpets, 
plices, &c 
Having ws authorized Agents, all Orders are executed exclusively at 
| Bolton, and delivered carriage free when the railway arrai 
| admit of pre-payment, 
Direct communication by letter is respectfully invited as most con- 
venient, satisfactory, and economica 


( YHUBB’S LOCKS and FIREPROOF SAFES, 
with all the newest improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and 
Deed Boxes. Full illustrated price lists sent free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 27, Lord Street, 
Liverpool; 16, Market Street, Manchester; and Horseley Fields, 
Wolverhampton 


“ | ty~ E 
| miles off, Jupiter's Moons. 
twenty-five miles Nearly’ ‘all ‘the. Judges at 
use it alone. “ The Reconnoiterer is very . — 
marthen. “I never before met en article that so com 
its maker's recommendation.” —F. H. Fawkes, Esq. 
economy of price is not procured at the cost CL, 
carefully tried it at an 800-yard rifle-range nge, s@ 
sessed by the members of the corps, and found it fully, 
although they had cost more than four ine its 
fective on the 1000-yard range. "Cap! ey, Royal 
| pastery. Enfield. “ An indispensable — jon to Ly 
3 it is cheap.” — Notes and Queries. P 


“ib See 
The“ iythe " Glass shows bullet-marks at 1200 yards, 
to be had direct from SALOM & CO., 98, Princes Street, 
agents. am = 
OND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK. — 
The inal invention, established 1821, for CRESTS, 
‘AMES, INITIALS, upon household lin 


en, wearing + fee. 
N.B.—Owing to the great repute i +~y hich this Ink is by’ 
fi &C., \nferior imitations sold to the public, 


CHURCHW. ARDS Ns, AND ARCHITECTS 


CONNOITERER” GLASS, 9s. bt Weighs 
Soz., shows Sietinntiy the Ary ~F5 Fs efi he — = 
Epsom and Ni 


ail the glam 
eg 


No 





AU-DE-VIE.—This PALE BRANDY, 18s. 
acase for 


of Cognac 

tar ay aoe 
Holborn, E.C., and 30, 

Prices Current free on _— 


val's Distillery, 
aterloo Place, 8. W., London. 


are often 
y any of its a —- 
for to ress on the label, 10, BISH 


fore observe 
STREET WITHIN. E Cue without. ‘which the the’ Tuk is not 
Sold by all in the U: 

6d, size eve: 


7 —~ “yy 
“we rig fons Lone Le coher thas 





- er pottie eet Be 


| extablished. aa malt century), to 
10, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, B.C. 











